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EXTRACTS. 


HAWTHORNDEN=——-DRUMMOND THE 
POET. 


“ HAWTHORNDEN, the refi- 
dence of Drummond, the celebrated 
hiftorian and poet of the feventeenth 
century, ftands about two miles above 
Laiwade, on the fouth fide of the river. 
On approaching it you find the wild 
woody glen, in which the river flows, 
becoming gradually more romantic; 
you pafs Polton Houfe, and fee on the 
oppofite fide Mavifbank; whilft the 
Pentlands, rifing in the diftance, form 
a grand termination to the fcene. The 
houfe, and old caftle of Hawthornden, 
ftand on the edge of a lofty precipice 
of freeftone rock, at whofe bottom is 
the ftream, and midway, in its fides, 
are cut fome extraordinary caverns. 
Fabulous tradition has affigned them 
even to the Pictifh monarchs, and called 
one the King’s Gallery, another the 
Guard Room, &c.; ‘but it feems tole- 
rably certain, that they ferved as hiding- 
places for Sir Alexander Ramfay and 
his daring companions, whofe bold ex- 
ploits rendered them a terror to the 
Englifh during the Bruce and Baliol 
wars. Similar caves are found in many 
parts of thefe rocks, particularly near 
Gorton, the refidence of —— Prel- 
ton, Efq.: they are moftly difficult of 
accefs, and concealed by the trees and 


buthes which overlpread the whole ot 
thele 
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thefe lofty cliffs. For the fake of ob- 
taining a particu'ar point of view, or 
of exploring a cavern, I have fome- 
times ventured into fituations of no 
fmall danger: the former object gene- 
rally repaid my trouble ; but the latter 
gratified nothing but curiofity. The 
caves are evidently artificial; but the 
art is very rude, without either variety 
or magnificence. In one, which is 
called the Cyprefs Grove, Drummond 
js faid to have compofed many of his 
poems. No circumftance relating to 
this poet is more interefting than the 
intercourfe which fubfifted between 
him and the cotemporary authors, 
both in England and Scotland. Ben 
Jonfon, at the age of forty-two, walked 
to Scotland to vifit him; and Drayton 
thus fpeaks of him and his brother 
poet Sir William Alexander : 


——* ¢§cotland fent us hither, for 
our own, 
¢ That man, whofe name I ever would 
have known 
‘To ftand by mine, that moft inge- 
nious Knight, 
‘ My Alexander, to whom in his right 
‘I want extremely; yet in fpeaking 
thus, 
‘I do but fhow the love that was 
*twixt us, 
‘And not his numbers, which were 
brave and high; 
* So like his mind was his clear poefy. 
‘And my dear Drummond, to whom 
much I owe 
‘For his much love, and proud was I 
to know 
‘His poefy; for which two worthy 
men, 
‘I Menftry ftill fhall love, and Haw- 
thornden’.” 
Elegy to H. Reynolds, E/q. 


“ The efteem in which Drummond 
was held by his own countrymen, ap- 
pears from the very affectionate ftrain 
of the verfes addreffed to him by the 
above-mentioned Sir William Alexan- 
der, afterwards Earl of Stirling, as 
well as by Lauder, Johnfton, Craw- 
ford, &c. He was ufually charac- 
terized by the poetical name of Damon, 
as Alexander was by that of Alexis, 
and Lauder of Lyfis; an imitation of 
the claffic paftorals, which can only 
become ridiculous by excefs, and by a 
want of the claffic fpirit which fhould 
accompany it. In Milton’s Lycidas, 
though we know, according to the 
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frigid criticifm of Johnfon, that the 
poet and his loft companion were not 
fhepherds; that they did not. ‘ drive 
‘ a-field, ere the high lawns appear’d, 
‘under the op’ning eyelids of the 
*‘morn;’ and that they had mo flocks 
to * batten with the frefh dews of 
‘night ;’ yet there is an imaginative 
belief, fufficient for the purpofes of 
fancy; there is a beautiful fimplicity 
in the picture itfelf, and an interefting 
allufion to ancient manners and an- 
cient poetry.” Vol. i. p. 127+ 





CARTLANE CRAIGS-—-WALLACE’S 
COVE. 

“ ‘THE neighbourhood of Lanerk 
is rich in variety of river fcenery. The 
{mall ftream of the Moufs, which joins 
the Clyde a little below the town, was 
the object of a fecond and moft inter- 
efting excurfion. A by-road near the 
toll-houfe at Lanerk bridge, conducts 
you to Moufs-mill bridge, a fingle light 
arch of ftone, forming with the adjoin- 
ing rocks and buildings a very fimple 
retired view. Here a countryman, 
whom we by chance met, became our 
condu¢tor in exploring the wild haunts 
above the bridge, called Cartlane Craigs. 
Thefe can only be approached by 
wading in the channel, or fcrambling 
along the edge of the bank, which is 
fometimes befet with tangling fhrubs, 
and fometimes formed by naked thelv- 
ing rocks, while the lofty cliffs fhoot- 
ing to a height, as it is faid, of 400 
feet, and winding like a labyrinth, 
involve the whole in obfcurity, and 
form gloomy and apparently impe- 
netrable receffes. The general cha- 
racter is much like that of the 
views below Rofline; but the features 
here poflefs a more favage grandeur 
from the fuperior height of the cliffs, 
the more frequent and abrupt turns 
made by the river, the rocks rent as it 
were by an earthquake, and appearing 
at times like mafly pillars naked to the 
top, at others wholly fhrouded by 
dark coppices and ancient pines, Every 
thing feems to fhow the hand of defo- 
lation and untameable wildnefs; and 
fo dreary a fpot is a fit haunt for its 
only inmates, the fox, the badger, wild 
cats, and birds of prey. 

“ Our voluntary guide was as much 
delighted as ourfelves with thefe ob- 
jects; but his pleafure arofe from a 


different fource. They were the fcene 
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of many a joyful hunting (in which he 
told us with aes glee he had joined), 
almoft equally dangerous to the pur- 
fred and purfuers. The fox is driven 
from crag to crag, from cavern to ca- 
Yern, in the fides of thefe perpendicu- 
lar rocks; the dogs in their eagernefs 
frequently fall headlong down the pre- 
cipices ; and the men who climb about 
after them, are fufpended as it were 
between fport and deftruction. 

“ Half way up one of thefe terrific 
cliffs, a cave is pointed out (for few I 
believe attempt to feale it), ftill called 
Wallaee’s Cove, and faid to have been 
the retreat of that hero when purfued 
by the Englifh. The name of Wallace 
is attached to every fpot, with which 
there is a bare poffibility of hiftorically 
connecting it. In the prefent inftance 
there is fomething more: Lanerk is 
mentioned by Fordun, the earlieft hif- 
torian, as the fcene of his firft warlike 
exploit, in defeating the Englith theriff 
Hefliope : and Blind Harry relating the 
fame, with many intcrefting and ro- 
mantic circumftances, particularly de- 
fcribes Cartlane Craigs as his hiding- 
place.” Vol.i. p. 161. 


SMOKY COTTAGES. 


* T LOOKED into fome of them, 
but could rot endure to ftay long on 
account of the peat-reek with which 
they were filled; few of them having 
a chimney, or at the beft one fo con- 
ftructed as to carry off but little of the 
fmoke ; yet fuch is the force of habit, 
that the inhabitants prefer this con- 
ftruction to one which, they think, 
would deprive them of the warmth of 
the fire. It is faid that when the fol- 
diery were employed in making the 
roads here, an officer hired one of thefe 
cottages, and, to render it habitable, 
built a chimney; but when he left it, 
the owner infifted that he fhould re- 
move the difagreeable improvement, 
and reftore the houfe to its original 
ftate of fmokinefs and comfort.”’ Vol. i. 


ASCENT OF BEN LOMOND. 

“ THE afternoon being fine, I de- 
termined to afcend this noble moun- 
tain. The perpendicular height is 3262 
feet; but the length of Nope, and the 
numerous breaks in the way, make the 
eftimated afcent fix miles. It is ufual 
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to take a guide; but the men here be. 
ing bufily employed in ferrying over 
lambs to the fair at Lufs, I fet of 
alone. As was to be expected, I de. 
viated very much from the eafieft path, 
which lies along a green ridge, very 
confpicuous from-below ; but any one 
who has climbed fuch a mountain, mutt 
know how greatly its breaks and chafmg 
deceive the eye, That which you look 
toward as one unbroken furface, upon 
your approach appears divided by im. 
paflable vallies; an unheard rill be. 
comes a roaring torrent; and a gentle 
flope is found to be an unfcaleable 
cliff. Thefe circumftances rendered 
me unable to reach the top, with the 
moft perfevering toil, in lefs than three , 
hours. The higher ridges are remark- 
ably green, and, like moft lands in 
fuch fituations, very wet and boggy; 
until you reach the laft afcent, which 
is fteep, and formed moftly by huge 
fragments of flaty rock, intermixed 
with a kind of {parry marble, of very 
confiderable fize. 

*¢ Toilfome as this afcent is, it is 
richly repaid by the fcene which it lays 
open; a fcene not indeed picturefque; 
for it defies the pencil ; but nobly poe- 
tical, as it excites the fenfations of trie 
fublimity. To the Lowland traveller, 
nothing is fo dtupendous as the vaft 
ocean of mountains, feparated by deep 
glens in every direction, which look 
like the perturbed waves of a mighty 
chaos: they have every variety of form 
and magnitude, and fweep round as 
far as the eye can reach, from the 
Ochils on the eaft, and northward by 
Ben Vorlich, Ben Lawers, and Ben 
More, to Cruachan and Ben Nevis on 
the weftern fea. To the fouth-wett is 
feen the wild confufion of fea and 
mountain which forms the Scotch 
coaft. Due fouth lies the glaffy mirror 
of the lake, with its iflands, now mere 
fpecks, the vale of Leven, the rock of 
Dumbarton, the Clyde, and the dif 
tant courtties of Renfrew and Ayr. 
Eaftward, the caftles of Stirling and 
Edinburgh are both vifible on a clear 
day; but thefe, as well as Ireland, the 
Weftern Iles, and other faint objects 
in the diftant horizon all round, I was 
prevented from diftinguifhing by the 
approach of evening, and the hazinefs 
of the atmofphere. Among the moft 
attractive objeéts in this view are fome 
of the Perthfhire lakes, efpecially Loch 
Ketterine: and fome mountain crags 
particularly 
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particularly that fantaftic one in Glen 
Croe, called the Cobler; but the north 
fide of Ben Lomond itfelf excites a de- 
gree of furprife arifing almoft to terror : 
this mighty mafs, which hitherto had 
appeared to be an irregular cone, 
placed on a fpreading bafe, fuddenly 
prefents itfelf as an imperfect crater, 
with one fide forcibly torn off, leaving 
a ftupendous precipice of 2000 feet to 
the bottom. 

“ Tn fuch a fituation, the moft fub- 
lime fenfations cannat be felt unlefs 
you are alone. A fingle infulated be- 
ing, carrying his view over thefe vatt 
inanimate maffes, feems to feel himfelf 
attached to them, as it were, by anew 
kind of bond; his fpirit dilates with 
the magnitude, and rejoices in the 
beauty of the terreftrial objeéts ; and, 


—* ¢ the near heav’ns their own de- 
lights impart’.”” 


“ A feeling of this kind, which once 
abforbed my whole mind on a moun- 
tain in Cumberland, will never be blot- 
ted from my memory. It was a bright 
lovely day, and I ftood contemplating 
with admiration a beautiful vale, with 
its glittering lake, rich woods, and 
numerous buildings. Gradually a thick 
mift rolled like a curtain before it, and 


took away every obje¢t from my view. ~ 


I was left alone on the mountain top, 
far above the clouds of the vale, the 
fun fhining full upon my head; it 
feemed as if I had been fuddenly tranf- 
ported into a new ftate of exiftence, 
cut off from every meaner affociation, 
and invifibly united with the furround- 
ing purity and brightnefs. 

“1 had fcarcely time to contem- 
plate the view from the fummit of Ben 
Lomond, before a heavy fhower oblig- 
ed me to defcend. The black clouds 
collecting on the north, and rolling in 
their pitchy mantle the mountains in 
that direction, while the fetting fun 
gilded thofe on the weft, produced a 
moft ftriking and admirable contraft. 
As I deftended, the fhower paffed of, 
and left me at leifure to obferve fome 
beautiful effects of the fun’s rays, 
which, long after the lake and its 
fhores were left in fhade, fhot athwart 
the glens, and illumined the mountain 
tops, marking the’ neareft with a bright 
orange-green, whilft the more diftant 
died away gradually in the purplith 
gray haze of evening. I reached the 
bottom in one hour and ten minutes. 


To thofe who are in the habit of de- 
fcending mountains, it is well knowa 
that the beft mode (unle{ in very fteep 
arts) is to run down rather rapidly, 
in a zig-zag direction ; by which means, 
if the flipperinefs of the ground fhould 
make you fall (which happened to me 
feveral times), little danger is to be 
apprehended.” Vol. i. p. 234. 


POETRY OF OSSIAN. 


“ CONCERNING Offian asa poet, 
I received in this neighbourhood (Dal- 
roally) information which appeared to 
“nc of an interefting nature, from Mr. 
Alexander Mac Nab, a farmer, much 
impreffed with the admiration of Gaelic 
poetry. I vifited him as a traveller 
defirous of acquiring, on the fpot, the 
opinions and feelings of real High- 
landers. I was received with the greateft 
readinefs, and was equally ftruck with 
his unaffeéted franknefs, and intelli- 
gent difcourfe. Mr. Mac Nab is one 
of the perfons who furnifhed Dr.Smith, 
author of the Gaelic Antiquities, with 
fome of the originals which are there 
tranflated: all the perfons concerned 
in that work are too refpectable to ad- 
mit a doubt of their veracity; and we 
muft, therefore, accede to the truth 
of the plain tale which they tell. The 
real amount of this is fanctioned by 
the concurrent feeling of all with whom 
I converfed on the fubjec&t through- 
out the Highlands, as well thofe who 
were wholly unverfed in literature, as 
perfons of a liberal education. It feems 
fcarcely to admit of difpute, that all 
thofe perfons are imprefled with a be- 
lief in the great, but uncertain anti- 
quity of parts of thefe poems; that 
from the earlieft living memory, they 
knew whole poems of the fame charac- 
ter to have exifted; and, what is of 


_far the greateft confequence, that the 


manners and circumttances reprefented 
in them bore the charaééer of thofe 
given to the public. 

“ As far as the tranflations of Mr. 
Macpherfon ftand upon this ground, 
they are to be admitted to the fame 
credit with thofe of Dr. Smith; and if 
by the production of ancient manu- 
fcripts, or by any equivalent teftimony, 
they fhall hereafter be entitled to a 
higher claim, it will then be right to 
accede to their ftronger pretenfions, 
At prefent it does not appear that there 
is any reafon to believe in the early 

exiftence 
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exiftence of Fingal, or Temora, in the 
connected epic form which they now 
bear; and though they may have fo 
come into Mt. Macpherfon’s hands, it 
feems probable that they had unter. 
gone many changes before they reached 
him. ‘To make fuch works the bafis 
of an hiftorical fyftem, is furely un- 
worthy the gravity of a fcientific wri- 
ter; and the weaknefs of the attempts 
which have been hitherto made to 
eftablifh fuch a fyftem, the confufion 
of dates, the dubioufnefs of names, 
and the total uncertainty of events, 
fufficiently betray its abfurdity. Still 
lefs reafon is there in denying the pof- 
fibility of antiquity to thefe poems. 
Since the year 1745, a great change 
has been introduced into Highland 
manners ; but ire warranted by 
every previous teftimon: 
that tradition was once io 
conftant as to preferve fuch 
very long while unaltered. Upon the 
whole, perhaps, we may draw this 
general conclufion; that, in very early 
times, poems defcriptive of the man- 
ners and events of the age were com- 
pofed with fo much merit as to enfure 


we 

lieving, 
regular and 
records a 


their permanence in the memory of 


their auditors; that the ftate of lan- 
guage, which is much lets,changeable 
in uncivilized than in civilized fociety, 
contributed to their prefervation ; and 
that they reached nearly to modern 
times, with fome chang ges, Omiflions, 
and additions, indecd; ‘but fill no in- 
valuable relics of former genius. 

“ Tt is to be lamented that the per- 
fon who firft gave them an Englith 
drefs, was, in fome refpects, but ill 
qualified for fuch a taflc. By a want 
of fidelity, he has afforded a very in- 
adequate idea of the poems, fuch as 
he found them exifting. I have beea 
aifured by aman of learning, who was 
acquainted with Mr. Macpherfon when 
he firft formed his colleétion, that he 
ufed great freedom in expunging the 
extravazances . of fuperftition with 
which they abounded, and which to 
this day are to be found in the popular 
notions ¢ of the Hig! slanders refp 4 
the Fions. 
tafte, he 
quent tra 


Ging 
ng 


has been followed by fubfe- 
nflators, who allege that there 


* « An author (already quoted) wh 
‘ moft fierce 
And tradition reports, that 
Cameron, of I 


the 


schiel, in 1680.” 


laft 


In this, as a pri iciple of 


oO wrote in 1462 
and noyfome unto the heards and flock 
wolf 
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is a manifeft diftinction between the 
feeulachd, or fiinple ancient tales, and 
the ur-/geu/, or later corruptions; but 
however this may be, as the public 
pofiefs no teft of fuch a diftinction, it 
would, in all cafes, be proper to lay 
the exifting facts firft before them, and 
then the grounds of criticifm. It is, 
perhaps, ‘owing in fome meafure to a 
fimilar caufe, that thefe poems contain 
fo little minute defcription of manners, 
that the weapons, food, &c. are not 
more particularized; that fome ani- 
mals, fuch as the wolf* and bear, 
which then abounded in the Highlands, 
are not mentioned ; in fhort, that many 
circumftances which might rationally 
be expected to have given a peculiar 
character and intereft to thefe produc- 
tions, have been either loft by the in- 
accuracy of tradition, or rejected by 
the faftidioutnefs of the editor, The 
ftyle of the tranflation ts, to the Englith 
reader, not its leaft objectionable part ; 
and in this alfo Mr. ae has 
found many imitators. The Gaglic 
idioms pred fominate fo much, and the 
Englifh, or rather Scottifh writers, 
who are imitated, are themfelves fo 
far from perfection, that the awkward, 
nefs of this heterogeneous compound is 
by no means furprifing. With all thefe 
defects, the poems of Offian are highly 
valuable; they contain much that is 
beautiful, and much that is fublime; 
and it is a proof at once of their worth 
and antiquity, that many paffages in 
them have long been proverbial in the 
Highlands. 

“ Among the manufcript poems in 
Mr. Mac Nab’s pofleflion were the 
four following : 

“1. Duan an Deirg. The fong of 
Deiry, or Dargo. 

- Ninghin junfa. The unknown 
fair one. 

‘“ Z> Fafs 
fall. ; 

“© 4. Laoidha ghabhainne. The fong 
of the fmiths. 

“ Thefe have been all collected at 
no great diftance of time, and wnit- 
ten down from oral tradition. It 
is not probable that there exift any 
incient Gaclic MSS. of confequence ; 
1 myfelf faw at Edinburgh the fo often 


ec 


ruaid>, ‘The red water- 


» fays, ‘the wolves are 
iil all parts o of Scotland.’ 
in Britain was flain by Sir Ewen 


quoted 
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quoted Leabbair Dearg, or red book 
of the Macdonalds. It is a {mall paper 
y2mo. regularly paged, of which there 
remain the pages from 31 to 311, a 
very few being blank, the reft written 
in various hands and different inks, 
but all in the Irifh character. Many 
circumftances (fuch as the monuments 
at Icolmkill, &c.) prove, that this cha- 
racter was ufed very early in Scotland ; 
but the ftate of manners rendered it 
unneceflary to employ it in perpetu- 
ating thofe fongs which had a living re- 
cord in the memories of men.” ol. i. 
. 275+ 
Rine {To be continued.) 





LITI. Lefures on Painting, delivered 
at the Royai Academy March 1801. 
By Henry Fuses, P,P. With 
additional Obfervations and Notes. 
4to. pp. 191i. 12S. Fohn OM. 


PL SCTURE T. Anctent Art. 

Greece the legitimate Parent of 
the Art: Summary of the local and 
political Caufes—Conjectures on the 
mechanic Procefs of the Art—Period 
of Preparation: Polygnolus, Appol- 
lodorus—-Period of Eftablifhment: 
Zeuxis, Parrhafius, Timanthes—Pe- 
riod of Refinement: Eupompus, 
Apelles, Ariftides, Euphranor. 

Lecture Ll. Art of the Moderns.— 
Introduction: different Direction of 
the Art—Preparative Style: Mafac- 
cio, Lionardo da Vinci—-Style of 
Eftablifhment: Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael, Titiano, Correggio—Style of 
Refinement and Depravation—— 
Schools : of Tufcany, Rome, Venice, 
Lombardy—Thie Eccleétic School— 
Machinifts—-The German School : 
Albert Durer—The Flemifh School : 
Rubers—The Dutch School: Rem- 
brant—Obfervations on Art in Swit- 
zerlan’—TVie French School—The 
Spanifh School—England—C onclu- 
fion.—-Lecture iL. Jnvention, — 
Introduétion Difcrimination of 
Poetry and P.inting—General Idea 
of Invention: its Kight to feleé a 
Subject from Nature itfelf—Vifiones, 
Theon, Agafias: Cartoon of Pifa, 
Incendio del Borgo—Specific Idea of 

I 


Re 


Invention—Epic Subjects: Michael 
Angelo—Dramatic Subjects: Raphael 
—Hiftoric Subje&s: Pouifin, &c.— 
Invention has a Right to adopt Ideas : 
Examples—Duplicity of Subdjeé& and 
Moment inadmiflible—Transfigura- 
tion of Raphael. 


EXTRACTS. 


THE CARRACCIS—ALBERT DURER, 
&e. 

“ TOWARDS the decline of the 
fixteenth century, Lodovico Carracci, 
with his coufins Agoftino and Anni- 
bale, founded at Bologna that eccle@ic 
fchool which by felecting the beauties, 
correcting the faults, fupplying the 
defeéts, and avoiding the extremes of 
the different ftyles, attempted to form 
a perfect fyftem. But as the mechanic 
part was their only object, they did 
not perceive that the projected union 
was incompatible with the leading 
principle of each mafter, Let us hear 
this plan from Agoftino Carracci him- 
felf, as it is laid down in his fonnet on 
the ingredients required to form a per- 
fect painter, if that may be called a 
fonnet, which has more the air of me- 
dical prefcription. ‘ Take,’ fays Agof- 
tino, ‘ the defign of Rome, Venetian 
‘ motion and fhade, the dignified tone 
‘of Lombardy’s colour, the terrible 
‘manner of Michael Angelo, the juft 
‘ fymmetry of Raphael, Titiano’s truth 
‘of nature, and the fovereign purity 
* of Correggio’s ftyle: add to thefe the 
‘ decorum and folidity of Tibaldi, the 
* learned invention of Primaticcio, and 
‘a little of Parmegiano’s grace: but 
‘to fave fo much ftudy, fuch weary 
‘labour, apply your imitation to the 
‘ works which our dear Nicolo has left 
‘us here.’ Of fuch advice, balanced 
between the tone of regular breeding 
and the cant of an empiric, what could 
be the refult? excellence or medio- 
crity ? who ever imagined that a mul- 
titude of diflimilar threads could com- 
pofe an uniform texture, that diffe- 
mination of fpots would make maffes, 
or a little of many things produce a 
legitimate whole? Indifcriminate imi- 
tation muft end in the extinction of 
character, and that in mediocrity, the 
cipher of art.”” P. 80. 

“ The heterogeneous principle of the 
ecclectic fchool foon operated its own 
diifolution: the great talents which 

the 
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the Carracci had tutored, foon found 
their own bias, and abandoned them- 
felves to their own peculiar tafte. 
Barto. Schidone, pie Reni, Giovan- 
ni Lanfranco, Francefco Albani, Do- 
menico Zampieri, and Francefco Bar- 
bieri, called Guercino, differed as much 
in their objects of imitation as their 
names. Schidone, all of whofe mind 
was in his eye, embraced, and often 
to meaner fubje&s applied the har- 
mony and colour of Correggio, whilft 
Lantranco ftrove, but ftrove without 
fuccets, to follow him through the ex- 
panfe of his creation and mafies. Grace 
attracted Guido, but it was the ftudied 
grace of theatres: his female forms are 
abftraéts of antique beauty, attended 
by languifhing attitudes, arrayed by 
voluptuous fathions. His male forms, 
tranfcripts of models, fuch as are found 
in a genial climate, are fometimes 
highly characteriftic of dignified man- 
hood or apoftolic fervour, like his 
Peter and Paul, formerly in the Zam- 
pieri at Bologna: fometimes ftately, 
courteous, infipid, like his Paris at- 
tending Helen, more with the air of 
an ambaflador, by proxy, than carry- 
ing her off with a lover’s fervour. His 
Aurora deferved to precede a more 
majeftic fun, and hours lets clumfy : 
his colour varies with his ftyle, fome- 
times bland and harmonious, fome- 
times vigorous and ftern, fometimes 
flat and infipid. Albani, chiefly at- 
tracted by foft mythologic conceits, 
tormed nereids and oreads on plump 
Venetian models, and contrafted their 
pearly hues with the rofy tints of loves, 
the juicy brown of fauns and fatyrs, 
and rich marine or fylvan fcenery. 
Domenichino, more obedient than the 
reft to his mafters, aimed at the beauty 
of the antique, the expreffion of Ra- 
phael, the vigour of Annibale, the co- 
jour of Lodovico, and mixing fome- 
thing of each, fell fhort of all; whilft 
Guercino broke like a torrent over all 
academic rules, and with an ungovern- 
able itch of copying whatever lay in 
his way, facrificed mind, form, and 
coftume, to effects of colour, fierce- 


nefs of chiarofcuro, and intrepidity of 
hand. 

“ Such was the ftate of art, when 
the fpirit of machinery, in fubmiffion 
to the vanities and upftart pride of 
papal nepotifm, deftroyed what yet 
was left of meaning; when equilibra- 
tion, contraft, grouping, engrofled 
compofition, and poured a deluge of 
gay common-place over the platfonds, 
pannels, and cupolas of palaces and 
temples. Thofe who could not con. 
ceive a figure fingly, fcattered multi- 
tudes; to count was to be poor. The 
rainbow and the feafons were ranfacked 
for their hues, and every eye became 
the tributary of the great, but abufed 
talents of Pietro da Cortona, and the 
fafcinating but debauched and empty 
facility of Luca Giordano *, 

“¢ The fame revolution of mind that 
had organized the arts of Italy, fpread, 
without vifible communication, to Ger- 
many; and towards the decline of the 
fifteenth century, the uncouth effays 
of Martin Schon, Michael Wolgemuth, 
and Albrecht Altorfer, were fucceeded 
by the finer polifh and the more dex- 
terous method of Albert Durer. The 
indifcriminate ufe of the words genius 
and talent has, perhaps, no where 
caufed more confufion than in the 
claffification of artifts. Albert Durer 
was, in my opinion, a man of great 
ingenuity, without being a genius. 
He ftudied, and, as far as his penetra- 
tion reached, eftablifhed certain pro- 
portions of the human frame, but he 
did not invent.a ftyle: every work of 
his is a proof that he wanted the power 
of imitation, of concluding from what 
he faw, to what he did not fee, that 
he copied rather than feleéted the 
forms that furrounded him, and fans 
remorfe tacked deformity and meagre- 
nefs to fulnefs, and fometimes to 
beauty. Such is his defign; in com- 
pofition copious without tafte, anxi- 
oufly precife in parts, and unmindful 
of the whole, he has_rather fhown us 
what to avoid than what to follow. 
He fometimes had a glimpfe of the 
fublime, but it was only a glimpfe: 


* « Pietro Berretini, of Cortona, the painter of the ceiling in the Barberini 
hall, and of the gallery in the leffer Pamphili palace; the vernal fuavity 0 
whofe frefvo-tints no pencil ever equalled, died at Rome in 1669, aged feventy- 
three. Luca Giordano, nicknamed Fa-prefto, or Difpatch, from the rapidity 
of his execution, the greateft machinift of his time, died in 1705, aged feventy- 
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the expanded agony of Chrift on the 
mount of Olives, and the myftic con- 
ception of his figure of Melancholy, 
are thoughts of fublimity, though the 
expreffion of the laft is weakened by 
the rubbifh he has thrown about her. 
His Knight, attended by Death and 
the Fiend, is more capricious than ter- 
rible; and his Adam and Eve are two 
common models fhut up in a rocky 
dungeon. If he approached genius in 
any part of art, it wasin colour. His 
colour went beyond his age, and as 
far excelled in truth and breadth, and 
handling the oil colour of Raphael, as 
Raphael excels him in every other 
quality. I fpeak of eafel-pictures ; his 
drapery is broad though much too an- 
gular, and rather fnapt than folded. 
Albert is called the father of the Ger- 
man fchool, though he neither reared 
{sholars, nor was imitated by the Ger- 
man artifts of his or the fucceeding 
century. That the exportation of his 
works to Italy fhould have effected a 
temporary change in the principles of 
fome Tufcans who had ftudied Michael 
Angelo, of Andrea del Sarto, and 
Jacopo da Pontormo, is a fact which 
proves that minds, at certain periods, 
may be fubject to epidemic influence 
as well as bodies. 

“ Lucas of Leyden was the Dutch 
caricature of Albert ; but the forms of 
Aldegraver, Sebald Beheim,and George 
Pentz, appear to have been the refult 
of careful infpeétion of Marc Antonio’s 
prints from Raphael, of whom Pentz 
was a fcholar; and ere long the ftyle 
of Michael Angelo, as adopted by 
Pelegrino Tibaldi, and fpread by the 
gcaver of Giorgio Mantuano, provoked 
thofe caravans of German, Dutch, and 
Flemifh ftudents, who on their return 
from Italy, at the courts of Prague 
and Munich, in Flanders and the Ne- 
therlands, introduced that prepofte- 
rous manner, the bloated excreitence 
of fwampy brains, which in the form 
of man left nothing haman, diftorted 
action and gefture with infanity of af- 
fectation, and dreffed the gewgaws of 
children in coloffal fhapes; the ftyle 
of Golzius and Spranger, Heynz and 
Ab Ach: put though content to feed 
on the hufks of Tufcan defign, they 
imbibed the colour of Venice, and 
fpread the elements of that excellence 
which diftinguifhed the fucceeding 
a of Flanders and of Holland.” 

84. é 

V.—No. XLVIII. 


LIV. Ellis’s Specimens of the early 
Englifh Poets. (Concluded from 
P- 249.) 

LL — 
REIGN OF EDWARD VI.—A DRINKING 
SONG. 


« THE poetical annals of this reign 
are almoft entirely filled with 
metrical tranflations, from various parts 
of the Holy Scriptures. Wyatt and 
Surrey had tranflated fome of the 
Pfalms; but Sternhold, an enthufiaft 
in the caufe of the reformation, taking 
offence at the indecent ballads which 
were current among the courtiers, 
and hoping to fubftitute a fet of more 
holy fubjects, undertook a tranflation 
of the Pfalter. A fimilar attempt had 
been made in France by Clement 
Marot; and, ftrange to fay, had been 
made with fuccefs: and though Stern- 
hold did not poffefs the talents of 
Marot, his induftry has been rewarded 
by ftill more permanent popularity. It 
is rather whimfical that the firft ver- 
fions of the Pfalms were made, in both 
countries, by laymen and court poets; 
and they tranflated nearly an equal 
number: Marot fifty, and Sternhold 
fifty-one. Sternhold died in 1549; 
and his Pfalms were printed in the 
fame year, by Edward Whitchurch. 

“ John Hopkins, a clergyman and 
fchoolmafter in Suffolk, rather a better 
poet than Sternhold, added fifty-eight 
Pfalms to the lift. Of the other contri- 
butors, the chief, in point of rank and 
learning, was Wiliam Whyttingham, 
dean of Durham, whofe tranflations are 
marked with the initials of his name. 
Thomas Norton, a barrifter, and na- 
tive of Sharpenhoe, in Bedfordfhire, 
who affifted Sackville in compofing the 
tragedy of Gorboduc, wrote twenty- 
feven. The entire collection was at 
length publifhed, by John Day, in 
1562. 

“ It certainly is not eafy to difcover 
the grand features of Hebrew poetry, 
through the muddy medium of this 
tranflation; but it 1s a curious reper- 
tory, and highly charatteriftic of the 
time in which it was written. Metre 
was the univerfal vehicle of devotion. 


*Our poets were infpired with a real 


and fervent enthufiafin ; and though 
the tamenefs and infipidity of the lan- 
guage in which they vented this in- 
{piration, may furprife and difguft a 
modern reader, it was probably once 
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thought to derive grandeur and fanctity 
from its fubject. 

“ The moft notable verfifiers of this 
reign were, John Hall, who publifhed 
* Certaine Chapters out of the Proverbs 
* of Solomon, and tranflated into Eng- 
‘lith Metre;’? William Hunnis, a 
gentleman of the chapel, under Ed- 
ward VI. afterwards chapel-mafter to 
Queen Elizabeth, and a moft tedious 
contributor to the Paradife of dainty 
Devices ; Archbifhop Parker, and Ro- 
bert Crowley, a preacher and printer 
in Holborn; each of whom undertook 
a verfion of the Pfalter; William Bald- 
win and Francis Seagur, both pub- 
lifhers of devotional poems ; and Chrii- 
topher Tye, doétor of mufic at Cam- 
bridge, 1545, and mufical profeffor to 
Prince Edward, and probably to the 
Princeffes Mary and Elizabeth, who 


tranflated and fet to mufic the Acts of 


the Apoftles. 

“ Of fuch a period, it is not extra- 
ordinary that few fpecimens fhould be 
worth preferving, but it is rather fin- 
gular that the beft of thefe fhould be a 
drinking fong. It is extracted from a 
play called Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
firft printed in 155]. 


DRINKING SONG, 


“ J] CANNOT eat but little meat, 
My ftomach is not good; 

But fure, I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I nothing am a cold, 
I ftuff my fkin fo full within 
Gf jolly good ale and old. 
Back and fide go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold; 


But, belly, God fend thee good ale- 


enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


* J love no roaft but a nut-brown toaft, 
And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread fha]l do my ftead, 
Much bread I nought defire. 

No froft, no fnow, no wind I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold, 

I am fo wrapp’d, and thoroughly 

lapp’d, 

Of jolly good ale and old, 

Back and fide, &c. 

“ And Tib, my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to feek, 

Full oft drinks ihe, till ye may fee 
The tears run down her cheek; 


Then doth the troul to me the bowl, 
Even as a malkworm fhould, 

And faith, ‘ Sweetheart, I took my part 
* Of this jolly good ale and old.’ 

Pack and fide, &c. 


* Now let them drink till they nod 
and wink, 
Even as good fellows fhould do; 
They fhall not mifs to have the blif 
Good ale doth bring men to. 
And all poor fouls that have fcoured 
bowls, 
Or have them luftily troul’d, 
God fave the lives of them and their 
wives, 
Whether they be young or old. 
Back and fide, &c.” Vol. ii. p85, 





REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 


“ THE poetical hiftory of this im, 
portant reign, which occupies near a 
century in our annals, could not eafily 
be comprifed in a moderate volume, 
Epic and didactic poems, fatires, plays, 
maikes, tranflations from the Greek, 
Latin, and all the modern languages, 
hiftorical legends, devotional poems, 
paftoral fonnets, madrigals, acroftics, 
and humorous and romantic ballads, 
were produced during this period, with 
a profufion which, perhaps, has never 
fince been equalled. No lefs than fe- 
venty-four poets are affigned to the 
reign of Elizabeth in the new edition 
of the ‘Theatrum Poetarum,’ and the 
catalogue might certainly be much far, 
ther extended. 

“ It is true, that, of thefe claimants 
to immorality, the far greater number 
have been very generally configned to 
oblivion; a few, fuch as Drayton, 
Fairfax, Warner, Sir John Harrington, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
&c. continue to be cited, in deference 
to their ancient reputation; but Shake- 
fpeare, Jonfon, Fletcher, Spenfer, and 
Sir John Davis, are ftill confeffed to 
be unrivalled in their feveral ftyles of 
compofition, although near two cén- 
turies have elapfed, during which the 
progrefs of literature and the improve 
ment of our language have been Cons 
ftant and uninterrupted. oh % 

“ The literary fplendour of this 
reign may be juftly attributed to the ef 
feéts of the Reformation. ‘ When the 
* corruptions and impoftures of Popery 
* were abolifhed,’ eo Mr. Warton, 
* the laity, who had now been wg 
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tto affert their natural privileges, be- 
* came impatient of the old monopoly 
‘ of knowledge, and demanded admif- 
‘ fion to the ufurpations of the clergy. 
‘The general curiofity for’ new difco- 
‘veries, heightened either by juft or 
‘imaginary ideas of the treafures con- 
‘tained in the Greek and Roman wri- 
‘ters, excited all perfons of leifure and 
‘fortune to ftudy the claffics. The 
‘pedantry of the prefent age was the 
‘politenefs of the lait.” Of this pe- 
dantry he adduces a curious inftance in 
the occupations of Queen Elizabeth, 
whofe marvellous progrefs in the Greek 
nouns, is recorded with rapture by her 
preceptor Roger Afcham; and he 
might have found muny fimilar ex- 
amples in Anne Bullen, and other dif- 
tinguifhed characters. But thefe ef- 
forts of patience and induftry in the 
great, were perhaps neceflary to encou- 
tage and preferve the general emulation 
of the learned. In a fhort time, all 
the treafures of Greek, Latin, and 
Italian literature were laid open to the 
public, through the medium of tranf- 
lation. The former fupplied our poe- 
try with an inexhauftible fund of new 
ar’ Yeautiful allufions; the latter af- 
forded numberlefs ftories taken from 
common life, in which variety of in- 
cident and ingenuity of contrivance 
were happily united. The genius 


which was deftined to combine this” 


mafs of materials, could not fail to be 
called forth by the patronage of the 
court, by the incentive of general ap- 
plaufe, and by the hopes of raifing the 
literary glory of our nation to a level 
with that which was the refult of its 
political and military triumphs. 

“J+ muft alfo be remembered that 
the Englith language was, at this time, 
much more copious, and confequently 
better adapted to poetry, than at any 
prior or fubfequent period. Our vo- 
cabulary was enriched, during the firft 
half of the fixteenth centuty, by almoft 
daily adoptions from the learned lan- 
guages; and though they were often 
admitted without neceflity, and only 
in confequence of a blind veneration 
for the dignity of polyfyllables, they 
muft have added fomething to the ex- 
preffion, as well as to the harmony and 
variety of our language. Thefe exo- 
tics however did not occafion the ex- 
pulfion of the natives. Our vulgar 
tongue having become the vehicle of 
religion, was regarded, not only with 
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national partiality, but with pious re- 
verence. Chaucer, who was fuppofed 
to have greatly aflifted the doctrines of 
his contemporary, Wickliffe, by’ ridi- 
culing the abfurdities, and expofing 
the impoftures of the monks, was not 
only refpected as the father of Englith 
poetry, but revered as a champion of 
reformation: and a familiar knowledge 
of his phrafeology was confidered, at 
leaft in the reign of Edward VI. as effen- 
tial to the politenefs of a courtier. ‘1 
‘know them,’ fays Wilfon, in his 
Rhetorick, ‘ that think rhetorick to 
* ftand wholly upon dark words; and 
© he that can catch an inkhorn term by 
‘ the tail, him they count to be a fine 
* Englifhman and a good rhetorician. 
‘He that cometh lately out of France 
* will talk French-Englifh, and never 
‘ blufh at the matter. Another chops 
* in with Englifh Italianated. The fine 
* courtier will talk nothing but Chaucer? 
This, by the way, may ferve to explain 
the caufe of Spenfer’s predilection for 
a phrafeology, which, though anti- 
quated, was not either obfolete or un- 
fafhionable. 

“ The whole world of words, there< 
fore (to borrow an expreffion of one of 
our gloffarifts), was open to Shake- 
{peare and his contemporaries, and the 
mode of employing its treafures was 
left very much to their difcretion. 
Criticifm was in its infancy: this was 
the age of adventure and experiment, 
undestaken for the inftruction of pof- 
terity. Mr. Warton thinks he fees in 
the writers of this reign ‘ a certain dig- 
¢ nified inattention to niceties,’ and to 
this he attributes the ‘ flowing modula- 
‘ tion which now marked the meafures 
* of our poets:’ but there feems to be 
neither dignity nor inattention in de- 
viating from rules which had never 
been laid down; and the modulation, 
which he afcribes to this caufe, is not 
lefs likely to have refulted from the 
mufical ftudies, which at this time 
formed a part of general education. 
The lyrical compofitions of this time 
are fo far from being ufually marked 
with a faulty negligence, that excefs 
of ornament, and laboured affectation, 
are their charaéteriftic blémiihes. Such 
as are free from conceit and antithe§s, 
are, in general, exquifitely polifhed, 
and may fafely be compared with the 
moft elegant and finifhed {pecimens of 
modern poetry.” Vol. ii. p. 149. 
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REIGN OF JAMES 1. 


“IT has been remarked by Bifhop 
Percy, that almoft all the poetry which 
was compofed during the early part of 
the preceding reign, was remarkable 
for the facility and mufical flow of its 
verfification; whereas the compofitions 
of Donne, Jonfon, and many of their 
contemporaries, are, in general, un- 
ufually harfh and difcordant. 

*“ Indeed, our literature could not 
fail of reflecting, in fome degree, the 
manners of the court. Our maiden 
queen, unable to fubmit, without fome 
degree of peevifhnefs and regret, to 
the ravages made in her charms by the 
attacks of age and infirmity, fpread un- 
eafinefs and conftraint all around her: 
and the playful gallantry infeparable 
from a female court, was gradually 
fucceeded by a more cold and gloomy 
Tyftem of manners. Poetry, which had 
long been bufied with the loves and 
graces, was now occupied with the 
abftrufe refearehes of fcience; and 
fancy feemed to be crufhed and over- 
laid by the weight of learning. 

“ The acceilion of James I. who 
brought to the throne the accomplifh- 
ments and difpofitions of a pedagogue, 
contributed to the growth of pedantry 
and affectation; and at the fame time 
the fullen fpirit of puritanifm, which 
began to be widely diffufed, concurred 
in vitiating the national tafte. ‘The 
theatres alone feem to have been the 
refuge of genius; indeed no period of 
our hiftory has produced fo many mo- 
dels of dramatic excellence: but the 
wretched fpirit of criticifm which pre- 
vailed in the clofet, is evinced by the 
multiplied editions of Donne, Herbert, 
and fimilar verfifiers; by the general 
preference of Jonfon to Shakefpeare ; 
and by the numberlefs volumes of 
patchwork and fhreds of quotation, 
which form the profe compofitions of 
this aze. 

“‘ Ti is remarkable, that the feries of 
Scotith poets terminates abruptly in 
this reign; and that no name cf emi- 


nence occurs betwreen thofe of Drum- 
mond ene ‘Thornton. Indeed it is not 
extraordinary, that the period which 
intervened between the union of the 
two crowns and that of the countries, 
fhould have proved highly unpropitious 
to Scouih iterature. Seotland be. 


coming an ‘appendage to the fifter 
kinydom, was iubjected, as Ireland bas 
fince been, to the wortt of all govern. 


ments, being abandoned to the confi 
of rival families, who were alternately 
fupported by the Englifh adminiftra. 
tion; fo that it exhibited a fpecies of 
anarchy under the aufpices of a legiti. 
mate fovereign. 

James I. was himfelf a poet, and 
fpecimens of his talent, fuch as it was, 
are to be found in many of our mifcel- 
lanies. He alfo wrote fome rules and 
cauteles, for the ufe of profeffors of the 
art, which have been long, and per. 
haps defervedly, difregarded.” Fol, iii, 


p- 3- 





WILLIAM HERBERT, EARL OF 
PEMBROKE, 


“ The character of this nobleman is 
{as Lord Orford has already obfery- 
ed) moft admirably drawn by Lord 
Clarendon. (Hift. Rebellion, vol. i. 
p- 57-) A collection of poems, partly 
written by him, partly by Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyerd, and partly (as it 
fhould feem) tyanfcribed from other 
writers, was publifhed in 1660, in 
one volume 8vo. If the following 
poem be really his, it is highly cre- 
ditable to his tafte. 


A SONNET. 


“ §O glides along the wanton brook, 
With gentle pace into the main, 
Courting the banks with amorous look 

He never means to fee again. 


* And fo does fortune ufe to fmile 
Upon the fhort-lived fav’rite’s face, 

Whofe fwelling hopes fhe does beguile, 
And always cafts him in the race. 


* And fo doth the fantaftic boy, 
The god of the ill-managed flames, 
Who ne’er kept word in promifed joy, 
To lover, nor to loving dames. 
So all alike will conftant prove, 
Both fortune, running ftreams, and 
love.” Vol. iii. p. 32+ 





RICHARD BRATHWAYT, 


“ Author of the ¢ Englifh Gentleman 
¢and Gentlewoman,’ was born in 
Weftmoreland, 1588, entered at 
Oriel College, Oxford, 1604, and 
afterwards became a trained-band 
captain, a deputy lieutenant, a jul 
tice of peace, and a noted wit and 
poet. He died in 1673, leaving be- 
hind him (fays Wood) the charatiet 
of a wei-bred gentleman, and a g00 

neighbour 
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acighbour. His publications were 
numerous. Vide Ath. vol. ii. p. 
516.” 


— = 


CARE’S CURE, OR A FIG FOR CARE. 
[From Panedone, or Health from Helicon, 


1621.]} 


«“ HAPPY is that ftate of his, 

Takes the world as it is. 

Lofe he honour, friendfhip, wealth, 
Lofe he liberty or health ; 

Lofe he all that earth can give, 
Having nought whereon to live; 

So prepar’d a mind ’s in him, 


He’s refolv’d to fink or fwim. 


« Should I ought dejected be, 
*Caufe blind fortune frowns on me? 
Or put finger in the eye 
When I fee my Damon die? 
Or repine fuch fhould inherit 
More of honours than of merit ? 
Or put on a fourer face, 
To fee virtue in difgrace ? 
“ Should I weep, when I do try 
Fickle friends’ inconftancy ? 
Quite difcarding mine and me, 
When they fhould the firmeft be ; 
Or think much when barren brains 
Are poffeis’d of rich domains, 
When in reafon it were fit 
‘They had wealth unto their wit ? 
“ Should I ipend the morn in tears, 
*Caufe I fee my neighbour’s ears 
Stand fo flepewife from his head, 
As if they were horns indeed ? 
Or to fee his wife at once 
Branch his brow and break his feonce, 
Or to hear her in her fpleen 
Callet like a butter-quean ? 
“ Should I figh, becaufe | fee 
Laws like fpicder-webs to be, 
Where leffer flies are quickly ta’en, 
While the great break out again ; 
Or fo many fchifms and fects, 
Which foul herefy deteéts, 
To fupprefs the fire of veal 
Both in church-and cemmca-weal? 
“ No, there ’s nought on earth I fear 
That may torce from me one tear. 
Lofs of honours, freedom, health, 
Or that mortal idol, wealth ; 
With thefe, babes may grieved be, 
But they have no pow’r on me. 
Lefs ny fubftanee, lefs the fhare 
In my fear and in my care. 


“ Thus to love, and thus to live, 
Thus to take, and thus to give, 
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Thus to laugh, and thus to fing, 
Thus to mount on Pleafure’s wing, 
Thus to fport, and thus to fpeed, 
Thus to flourifh, nourifh, feed, 
Thus to {pend and thus to fpare, 

Is to bid a fig for care.” Vol. iii. p. 83 





_- 


LV. Barrowo's Travels into the Interiw 
of Southern Africa. (Concluded 
from p. 259.) 

a 

SNAKES—THE OIL OF TOBACCO AN 

ACTIVE POISON. 


“ SNAKES of different forts were 
feen and killed daily, all of 
them, according to the Hottentots’ in- 
formation, more or lefs venomous. 
Thefe people are not unacquainted 
with feveral interefting particulars as 
to the nature and habits of the animal, 
as well as the vegetable part of the 
creation. From one I learned a very 
extraordinary effe& produced by the 
application of the oil of tobacco to the 
mouth of a fnake. One of thefe rep- 
tiles, about two feet in length, and of 
a blueifh colour, had coiled itfelf five 
or fix times round the body of a lizard. 
As I was endeavouring to fet at liberty 
the captive animal, one of the Hotten- 
tots took out with the point of a ftick, 
from the fhort ftem of his wooden to. * 
bacco-pipe, a fmall quantity of a thick 
black matter, which he called tobacco 
oil. ‘This he applied to the mouth of 
the fnake while darting out its tongne, 
as thefe creatures ufually do when en- 
raged. The effect of the application 
was inftantaneous, almoft as that of an 
electric fhock. With a convulfed mo- 
tion, that was momentary, the fnake 
half untwifted itfelf, and never ftirred 
more; and the mufcles were fo con- 
tracted, that the whole animal felt hard 
and rigid as if dried in the fun. The 
Hottentots confider the oil of tobacco 
among the moft aCtive of poifonous fub- 
ftances; but it is never applied to the 
points of their arrows, being probably 
of too volatile a nature to retain its de- 
leterious quality for any length of 
time.” P. 267. 





INDICATOR, OR HONEY-BIRD. 

“ QUICE as the Hottentots are in 
obferving the bees, as they fly to ther 
nefis, they have dtl a much better 

guide, 


fad 
~ 
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guide, on which they invariably rely. 
‘This is a fmall brownifh bird, nothing 
remarkable in its appearance, of the 
cuckoo genus, to which naturalifts 
have given the ipecific name of Indica- 
tor, from the circumftance of its point- 
ing out and difcovering, by a chirping 
and whiftling noife, the nefts of bees ; 
t is called by the farmers the honey- 
ird 


“ In the conduct of this little animal 
here is fomething that approaches to 
what philofophers have been pleafed 
to deny to the brute part of the crea- 
tion. Having obferved a neft of honey, 
it immediately flies in fearch of fome 
human creature, to whom, by its flut- 
tering, and whiftling, and chirping, it 
communicates the difcovery. Ever 
one here is too well acquainted wit 
the*bird to have any doubts as to the 
certainty of the information. It leads 
the way dircétly towards the place, 
flying from bufh to bufh, or from one 
ant-hill to another. When clofe to the 
neft, it remains ftill and filent. As 
foon as the perfon, to whom the dif- 
covery was made, fhall have taken 
away the honey, the indicator flies to 
feaft on the remains. By the like con- 
dud it is alfo faid to indicate, with 
~ equal certainty, the dens of lions, ti- 
gers, hy:enas, and other beafts of prey 
and noxious animals, In the difcovery 
of a bee’s neft, felf-intereft is concern- 
ed; but in the latter inftance, its mo- 
tives muft proceed from a different 
principle. That involuntary and fpon- 
taneous agent, which is fuppofed to 
guide and dire&t the brute creation, 
and which man, unable to inveftigate 
the nice fhades of caufe and effe& that 
no doubt govern all their actions, has 
refolvedinto one general moving power 
called inftint, is perhaps lefs a blind 
impulfe of nature than a ray of reafon. 
The chain of rational faculties from 
man, the topmoft link, to the meaneft 
reptile, may, perhaps, with equal pro- 
priety, be fuppofed to exift, as that 
which more apparently is .obferved to 
conne& their exterior forms.* If it be 
inftiné that in Europe caufes the fhy- 
nefs of birds at the approach of man, 
the fame inftinét inftruéts them to be 
fo bold in India and China, where they 
are not moletted, as almoft to be taken 
by the hand. The different propenfi- 
ties of animals, proceeding from the 
different organs with which nature has 
furnifhed them, are no doubt modified 





and altered according to fituation and 
crcumftances. Moft of the fmall birds 
of Southern Africa conftruct their nefts 
in fuch a manner, that they can be en. 
tered only by one imall orifice, and 
many fufpend them from the Nendey 
extremities of high branches. A fpe. 
cies of loxia, or grofsbeak, always 
hangs its neft on a branch extending 
over a river or pool of water, It ig 
fhaped exactly like a chemitt’s retort 
is fufpended from the head, and the 
fhank of eight or nine inches long, at 
the bottom of which is the aperture, 
almoft touches the water. It is made 
of green grafs, firmly put together, 
and curioufly woven. Another {mall 
bird, the Parus Capenfis, or Cape 
Titmoufe, conftructs its luxurious neft 
of the pappus, or down of a fpecies of 
afclepias. This neft is made of the 
texture of flannel, and the fleecy ho. 
fiery is not more foft. Near the upper 
end proje¢ts a {mall tube about an inch 
in length, with an orifice about three 
fourths of an inch in diameter. Imme- 
diately under the tube is a fmall hole 
in the fide, that has no communication 
with the interior part of the neft; in 
this hole the male fits at nights, and 
thus they are both fcreened from the 
weather. The fparrow in Africa hedges 
round its neft with thorns; and even 
the fwallow, under the eaves of houfes, 
or in the rifts of rocks, makes a tube 
to its neft of fix or feven inches in 
length. The fame kind of birds in 
northern Europe, having nothing to 
apprehend from monkies, fnakes, and 
other noxious animals, conftruct open 
nefts.” P. 321. 


REMARKS ON VAILLANT. 


“ AS this family (of Slabert) holds a 
diftinguifthed place in the page of a 
French traveller in fouthern Africa, 
the veracity of whofe writings has 
been called in queftion, curiofity was 
naturally excited to make fome inqul- 
ries from them concerning this author. 
He was well known to the family, and 
had ‘been received into their houféat 
the recommendations of the fifcal; but 
the whole of his tranfactions in this 
part of the country, wherein his own 
heroifm is fo fully fet forth, they affert 
to be fo many fabrications. The ftory 
of fhooting the tiger, in which his 
great courage is contrafted with the 


cowardice of the peafantry, I read to 
them 


























tof his book. They laughed 
= beartily, and affured me that 
although the ftory had foie foundation 
in fact, the animal had been fhot through 
the body by a _/dl-roar, or trap-gun, 
fet by a Hottentot, and was expiring 
under a bufh at the time they found it, 
when the valiant Frenchman difcharg- 
ed the contents of his mufket into the 
tiger and difpatched him. The firft 
book which he publifhed, of his Trae 
yvels to the eaftward, contains much 
corre@t information, accurate defcrip- 
tion, and a number. of pointed and juft 
obfervations. The fale of the copy of 
this, encouraged the making of a fe- 
cond, the materials of which, flicht as 
they were, feem to have chiefly been 
furnifhed by the publication of aa 
Englifh traveller, whom he pretends to 
correct; and from an account of an 
expedition to the northward, fent out 
by the Dutch government of the Cape, 
in fearch of a tribe of people reported 
to wear linen clothing. The fact feems 
to be this: that he left Zwartland in 
July, travelled to the Orange river, 
and returned ‘at the beginning of the 
following December, at which time he 
is conducting his readers to the north- 
ward, as far as the tropic. The in- 
ventive faculties of the Abbé Philippo, 
who is the real author of the work, 
fupplied what he conceived to be 
wanting in the traveller’s remarks, and 
in the two above-mentioned publica- 
tions.” P. 359. 





CURIOUS PUANTS, &C.—-REMARK- 
ABLE ESCAPE OF AN HOTTENTOT 
FROM A LION. 


“ THE withered ftem of a liliaceous 
plant, apparently the fame as that found 
on the banks of the Orange river, was 
feven feet long, and crowned with an 
umbel of more than fifty fowrets, each 
having a peduncle, or foot-ftalk, of eigh- 
teen inches in length, making the dia- 
meter of the umbel to exceed that of 
three feet. The bulb, of which I 
could but conveniently carry a few, 
‘was as large as the human head. Of 
this enormous lily the people gave an 
account, not unlike that of the ficti- 
tious Upas of Java, rendered famous 
by a relation of it inferted in the notes 


to Doctor Darwin’s fanciful, yet claffic © 


poem of the Botanic Garden. They 
fay, with regard to the lily, that the 
Juice ofits bulbis a ftrong poifon ; that 
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the leaves occafion fudden death to 
the cattle which may chance to eat 
them; and that if fmall~birds fhould 
happen to perch on its bloffoms, they 


gnftaatly roll otf lifelefs to the ground. 


Another fpecies of amaryllis, called by 
botanifts the dificha, common on all 
the mountainous parts of the colony, 
was now on the Khamies berg throw- 
ing out its long broad leaves in oppo 
fite pairs, forming the fhape of a fan. 
Both the bulb and the leaves of this 
plant have been afcertained to be, 
without any preparation, moft virulent 
poifons, that act on the animal fyftem, 
whether taken into it by the ftomach 
or the blood. The farmers pull up the 
root and leaves wherever they find 
them growing. It was faid that the 
juice of this bulb, mixed up with the 
mangled body of a certain fpecies of 
ipider, furnifhes the Bosjefmans with 
poifon for their arrows, more deadly 
than any other they are acquainted 
with. ‘This fpider fiould feem to he 
peculiar to the weftern coaft of the 
country; at leaft I never met with, nor 
heard of it, on the other fide. Its 
body, with the legs, which are fhort, 
is three inches in diameter, the former 
black and hairy, the latter faintly fpot- 
ted; the beak red. . It lives under 
ground, conftructing over its hole a 
cover, compofed of the filaments fpun 
from its entrails, and earth or dung. 
This cover is made to turn on a joint. 
When the animal is watching for its 
prey, it fits with the lid half open, 
ready to fally out upon fuch infeéts as 
ferve it for food. On the approach of 
danger it clofes the cover, and in a 
fhort time cautioufly opens it again to 
fee if the enemy has retreated. 

“ The Namaaqua Hottentots feem 
well acquainted with poifonous fub- 
ftances, though they now make ufe of 
none. The bow and arrow, their an- 
cient weapons, are become ufelefs, 
The country they now inhabit is almoft 
entirely deferted by all kinds of beafts 
that live in-a ftate of nature, and the 
dread of Bosjefmans prevents them 
from ranging far over the country in 

ueft of game. Formerly, however, 
the kloofs of the Khamies berg abound 
ed with elands and hartebeeits, gemf- 
boks, quachas, and zebras, and were 
not a little formidable on account of 
the number of beafts of prey that re- 
forted thither. A few days before our 
arrival at the foot of the es a 
on 
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lion had occafioned fome little ftir in 
the courtry, which had not yet entirely 
fubfided. A Hottentot, belonging to 
one of the farmers, had endeavoured 
for fome time, in vain, to drive his 
matter’s cattle into a pool of water, 
enclofed between two ridges of rock, 
when at length he efpied a huge lion 
couching in the midft of the pool. 
Terrified at the unexpected fight of 
fuch a beaft, that feemed to have its 
eyes fixed upon him, he inftantly took 
to his heels, leaving the cattle to fhift 
for themfelves. In doing this he had 
prefence of mind enough to runthrough 
the herd, concluding that if the lion 
fhould purfue, he might take up with 
the firft beaft that prefented itfelf. In 
this, however, he was miftaken. The 
lion broke through the herd, making 
directly after the Hottentot, who, on 
turning round, and perceiving that the 
moniter had fingled him out for a 
meal, breathlefs and half dead with 
terror, fcrambled up one of the tree 
aloes, in the trunk of which had luckily 
been cut a few fteps, the more readily 
to come at fome birds’ nefts that the 
branches contained. At the fame mo- 
ment the lion made a fpring at him, 
but, miffing his aim, fell upon the 
ground. In furly filence he walked 
round the tree, cafting every now and 
then a dreadful look towards the poor 
Hottentot, who crept behind fome 
finches’ nefts that happened to have 
been built in the tree.” P. 391. 

*“ Having remained filent and mo- 
tionlefs for a length of time, he ven- 
tured to peep over the fide of the neft, 
hoping that the lion had taken his de- 
parture; when, to his great terror and 
aftonifhment, his eyes met thofe of the 
animal, to ufe his own expreffion, 
‘ flafhing fire at him.’ In fhort, the 
lion laid himfelf down at the foot of 
the tree, and ftirred not from the place 
for four-and-twenty hours. He then 
returned to the fpring to quench his 
thirft, and, in the mean time, the 
Hottentct defcended the tree, and 
fcampered to his home, which was not 
more than a mile diftant, as faft as his 
feet could carry him. The perfever- 
ance of the lion was fuch, that it ap- 
peared afterwards he had returned to 
the tree, and from thence had hunted 
the Hottentot by the {cent within three 
hundred paces of the houfe. 

* It feems to be a fact well eftablifh- 
ed, that the lion prefers the Beth of a 





Hottentot to that of any other creature, 
He has frequently been fingled out 
from a party of Dutch. The latter 
being difguifed in clothing, and the 
former going generally naked, may 
perhaps account for it.» The horfe, 
next to the Hottentot, feems to be hig 
favourite food ; but on the theep, per. 
haps on account of his woolly coyering, 
which he is too indolent to uncafe, he 
feldom deigns to fix his paw.” P, 394, 


ae 





CRUEL TREATMENT OF A 
HOTTENTOT. 


“ THE Bosijefmans have been gene. 
rally reprefented as a people fo favage 
and bloodthirfty in their nature, that 
they never {pare the life of any living 
creature which may fall into their 
hands. To their own countrymen, 
who have been taken prifoners by, and 
continued to live with the Dutch 
farmers, they have certainly fhown in. 
ftances of the moft atrocious cruelty, 
Thefe poor wretches, if retaken by 
their countrymen, feldom efcape being 
put to the moft excruciating tortures, 
The party above mentioned, having 
fallen in with a Hottentot at fome dif- 
tance from any habitation, fet him up 
to the neck in a deep trench, and 
wedged him in fo faft with ftones and 
earth, that he was incapable of moving, 
In this fituation he remained a whole 
night, and the greater part of the fol- 
lowing day; when, luckily, fome of 
his companions pafled the place and 
releafed him. ‘The poor fellow ftated 
that he had been under the neceflity of 
keeping his eyes ard mouth in perpe- 
tual motion the whole day, to prevent 
the crows from devouring him.”—— 
P. 400. 


KORANAS, A PREDATORY TRIBE. 


“ THE country to the eaftward of 
the Roggeveld is inhabited by differ- 
ent hordes of Bosjefmans. One of 
thefe, called the Koranas, dwelling on 
the right bank of the Orange river, 
directly eaft from the Roggeveld, is 
reprefented as a very formidable tribe 
of people. The few that I had an 
opportunity of feeing, were ftrong lufty 
men, apparently of the fame tribe as 
the Namaaquas. They are confidered 
as being more cruel, and at the fame 
time move daring than any other tribe 
of this nation. They poffels a few 
fheep 
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fheep and cattle, but have the fame 
wandering inclination, and the fame 

ropentity to the chale and to plunder 
with the other Bosiefmans. ‘The Brie- 

ua Kaffers, who inhabit the country 
clofe behind them, are very confider- 
able fufferers by fuch daring neigh- 
bours. Of thefe people, the Koranas 
not only carry off large herds of cattle, 
but they alfo feize and make flaves of 
their children, fome of whom have 
been brought into the colony, and 
purchafed by the farmers in exchange 
for cattle. The Briequas, with their 
haflagais, have littie chance of ftanding 
againit poifoned arrows. The thields 
too of the Koranas are enormoufly 
large, and fo tlick that the hailagai 
cannot penetrate them. I faw one 
made from the hide of an cland, that 
meafured fix feet by four. Thefe peo- 
ple make regular attacks, in large par- 
ties of four or five hundred. Though 
very good friends among each other 
while poor, from the moment they 
have obtained by plunder a quantity 
of cattle, they begin to quarrel about 
the divifion of the fpoil; and they are 
faid to carry this fometimes to fuch an 
excefs, that they continue the fight 
and maffacre till, like the foldiers of 
Cadmus, very few remain in the field, 


é fuoque 
‘Marte cadunt fubiti per mutua vul- 
nera fratres.’ 


“ The miferable bad roads, the 
nakednefs of the country, and the very 
few animals that are found in a ftate of 
nature, upon the Roggeveld mountain, 
make it a difayreeablc, uninterefting, 
and tedious route for one who travels 
with no other view than that of grati- 
fying curiofity. Crows, kites, anc 
vultures, are almoft the only kinds of 
birds that are met with. Of the laft, 
I broke the wing of one of that {pecits 
called by ornithologifts the condor, of 
an amazing large fize. The fpread of 
its wings was ten feet and one inch. 
It kept three dogs for fome time com- 
pletely at bay, and having at length 
feized one of them with its claws, and 
torn awey a large piece of flefh from 
its thigh, they all immediately re- 
treated.” P. 403. 








NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


_ “ ON the weft fide of the Kardouw 
lies the divifion of the Four-and-twenty 
Rivers, extending ‘rom thence fo the 
Voi. V.~—No. XLVI. 
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banks of the Berg river. This part of 
the country to the fea-fhore, including 
Zwartland, confifts of a flat extended 
plain, very fertile in corn, grafs, and 
fruits, and, being well watered, is more 
populous than moft parts of the colony. 
With a properdegree of labour and ma- 
nagement in the culture of the land, by 
plantations and enclofures for ihelter, 
warmth, and moifture, that part of 
the colony alone which lies within the 
gent range of mountains, would be 
ully fufficient to fupply with all the 
neceflaries of life the town and garri- 
fon of the Cape, and all the thipping 
that will probably ever frequent its 
ports. As tood for cattle, four fpecies 
of millet have been tried of the-genus 
Holcus, namely, the Sorghum, the Sac- 
charatus, the Spicatus, and Bicolor. AN 
of thefe, except the fpicatus, have 
been cut down feveral times in the 
fame feafon, afterwards grew to the 
height of fix to ten feet, bore a plenti- 
ful crop of feed, fpreng up afrefh from 
the old ftumps in the winter, furnifhing 
moft excellent food for cattle through- 
out the whole year. A fpecies of Indian 
lucerne, the Medicago eftulenta, was 
twice cut down, and afterwards gave 
a plentiful crop of feed. A fimall kid- 
ney-bean, the Phafcolus lobatus, grew 
very rapidly, producing two crops the 
fame {eafon, andis an excellent f{pecies 
of food for cattle, whether given to 
them green, or dricd into hay, which 
is the cafe alfo with the lucerne. A 
ftrong tall dog’s-tail-grafs, the Cynofu- 
rvs coracanus of India, ufeful both for 
man and beaft, was cut down twice, 
and afterwards produced a crop of 
feed. Of this fpecies of grafs horfes 
are extravagantly fond, and it will re- 
main green nearly through the winter. 
The encouragement of the culture of 
all thefe would be of the greatcf im- 
portance to the intereft of the colony. 
The Sefamum plant promifes very fair 
to become ufeful in giving a fupply of 
vegetable oil for the table, an article 
that is at prefent very much wanted in 
the Cape. ‘Tea, coffee, and fugar, 
might all be cultivated with fuccefs. 
But that which in a commercial point 
of view is likely hereafter to render the 
colony of the Cape moft valuable to 
the ftate on which it may be depend- 
ent, is the facility with which the cul» 
tivation of the different kinds of hemp 
for cordage and canvais, may be care 
ried on to an unlimited extent. The 
$s Cannabis 
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Cannabis jativa, or common hemp, has 
been long planted here as a fubftitute 
for tobacco, but the idea was never 
extended tomake it ufeful in any other 
way.” P. 406. 

“« A native fpecies of Hidifeus, that I 
brought from the vicinity of Pletten- 
berg’s bay, yields a hemp of an excel- 
lent quality, little perhaps inferior to 
that of the cannabis, or common hemp, 
which is moft unqueftionably the beft 
material yet difcovered for the manu- 
facture of ftrong cordage. The Fanap 
of India, Crotularia juncea, from which 
a ftreng coarfe ftuff is manufactured 
under the name of Gunney, feems to 
thrive very well in the climate of the 
Cape. Cotton and indigo may both 
be produced in any quantity in this 
colony; but the labour neceffary in the 
preparation of the latter, and the enor- 
mous, price of flaves, or the hire of 
free workmen, would fcaycely be re- 
paid to the cultivator. ‘That fpecies 
of cotton-plant called the Airfutum 
feems to fuftain the fouth-eaft blafts of 
wind with the leaft degree of injury ; 
but the Bourbon cotton, originaily 
from the Weft Indies, will thrive juft 
as well in the interior parts of the 
country, where the fouth-eafters ex- 
tend not with that degree of ftrength 
fo as to caule any injury to vegetation. 
Moft of the India and China truits, 
that have yet been brought into the 
garden, feem. to bid fair for fuccefs. 
In thort, there is not, perhaps, in the 
whole world, a place fo well adapted 
for concentrating the various products 
of the vegetable kingdom, as the fouth- 
ern angle of Africa.” P. 409. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ THAT zealous and active patron 
of natural hiftory, the Count ot Hoff- 
inannfegg, who is himfelf fo great a 
proficient in the fcience, being defirous 
of a companion in his travels to Por- 
tugal not wholly unexperienced in o- 
tany and mineralogy, 1 had the honour 
to be chofen-to that important poft. 

« We embarked at Hamburg in the 
fummer of 1797, and being obliged by 
contrary winds and ftorms to caft an- 
chor off Romney, quitted the fhip and 
landed at Dover; from which place 
we purfued our journéythrough France 
and Spain to Portugal, for the purpofe 
of travelling over that country more 
minutely. In this we employed the 
greater part of the year 1798; but in 
1799, my affairs obliging me to leave 
that country, I embarked on board the 
packet for falmouth, and croffing Eng- 
land by London and Yarmouth return- 
ed to Hambutg. The Count {till re- 
mains in Portugal, where, with indefa- 
tigable afliduity, he is inveftigating the 
natural hiftory of that country.” P. iii. 

“The unlearned reader fhould be 
apprized that Lufitania was the an- 
cient name of Portugal. 

“* The nh and lh are liquids in Por- 
tugueze, being pronounced like gn 
and gl] in Italian and French, or i and 
in Spanith. T.’ P. viii. 

ccutnenenncaneieall 
EXTRACTS. 
MADRID. 


“ THE interior of the houfes, even 
of thofe of confiderable fize, by no 
means agrees with the external appear- 
ance of the town. The entrances are 
narrow and awkward, and the apart- 
ments crowded together without order. 
Charles III. who changed Madrid from 
a filthy wretched village to a charming 
capital, could not force his reforms 
into the interior of the houfes, where 
filth and dirt ftill prevail. We even 
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found it fo in one of the firft inns, 
called the Crofs of Malta. The com- 
mon people, who fill the ftreets, accord 
with this defcription. They are drefled 
entirely in brown cloth, made of the 
brown wool of the country, wear a 
brown cap, and often brown fpatter- 
dafhes; but their fhoes are leather, 
thofe of wood being unknown through- 
out Spain. Brown is a very general 
cclour; and even the military wear 
fhort brown coats. In other refpects, 
the men, even to the loweft clafles, are 
dreffed like the Germans and the 
French. However, the better kind of 
artifans wear a hair-net called redefilla 
or cofa, and a jacket with a vaft number 
of {mall buttons; but perfons of con- 
dition generally wear, as with us Ger- 
mans, a white cloak, and fword, and 
feldom ufe boots. The women, gene-) 
rally fpeaking, adhere more clofely to 
the true Spanifh drefs than the men; 
for of the latter, the firft people drefs 
exactly as throughout the reft of Eu- 
rope, except in fome trifles; but in 
other refpects, the Spaniih drefs ex- 
tends to perfons of confiderably high 
rank, and to perfons, who, according 
to our German cuftoms, drefs almoft 
in the fame ftyle as the firft clafs of 
fociety. The black filk »antilla or 
veil, which ends before, in a crape, 
and covers the face, fometimes entire- 
ly, fometimes in® part, a fhort and 
generally black petticoat, like the veil, 
adorned with fringe or Vandykes, 
which, like that, does not entirely 
conceal the figure, conflitute the pe- 
culiarity of this drefs among perfons of 
ealy circumftances. Their {hoes were 
at this time worn with high-pointed 
heels; but the upper leather, accord- 
ing to a fafhion borrowed from the reft 
of Europe, was of a different colour. 
Their hollow but black and fiery eyes, 
their flender and fomewhat too meagre 
fhape, the abfence of a freth and ruddy * 
bloom, the yellow hue which aflumes 
its place, and their legs, which are 
oiten bare up to the calves, give them 
altogethes an unpleafant, but at the 
fame time a licentious look. 

“ The inhabitants of Spain are not 
fo fond of promenades as the French 
(who have one in every fmall place), 
but more than the Portugueze. Every 
large town has its alameda or prome- 
nade, fo called from the alamo or pop- 
lar, with which they were originally 
planted. Tre poplar has in all ages 
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been a favourite tree of the poets, by 
whom it has been much celebrated, 
perhaps becaufe no tree of equal beau- 
ty grows fo eafily and rapidly in this 
climate. ‘The poplars along the banks 
of the Manzanares are well known to 
the readers of old Spanifh poetry. The 
Prado is now the ufual promenade, 
where in the morning perfons of high 
rank are feen both on foot and on 
horfeback ; but after the fa, or af- 
ternoon-nap, the whole js filled with 
fplendid equipages, which, according 
to a cuftom peculiar.to Spain, daily 
perform the fame dull round, following 
each other during an hour or two, up 
one mall and down another, in a flow 
and tedious proceflion, without feeing 
any one but foot paflengers of inferior 
condition, or the other coaches which 
happca to be in the oppofite rank, and 
forming the moft irkiome amufement 
that poflibly can be imagined: nor did 
{, after the firft time I had experienced 
it, ever confent to endure it again. 
Sometimes a few coaches are feen 
without the gate, between the rows of 
trees on the road to Aranjuez. But 
who could be the bold adventurer, who 
firft braved the laws of etiquette by 
taking his pleafure without the gate? 
“ Madrid appears a very dead place 
except at the time of the promenade 
in the Prado, or in the morning, at 
fome part where a celebrated mafs is 
to be read. <A great city, fituated on 
a brook in an ungrateful country, 
where manufactures only flourifh by 
means of extraordinary exertion and 
eneouragement, and where the court 
refides but a few weeks in the year, is 
great but by force, and that force isevery 
where perceived. At Madrid there is 
a great fcarcity of amufements, which 
are therefore fupplied by devotion, and 
its fifter pafiion love. In Spain, the 
ftage is very poor; and at both the the- 
atres at Madrid, in general, bad pieces 
are performed by miferable players. 
One, however, of the actreffes, who 
was not a bad performer, at this time 
fhone in heroic parts. In this refpect 
the Spaniards are even inferior to the 
Portugueze, and have nothing to com- 
pare with the excellent opera at Lifbon. 
Spaniards feldom invite company to 
dinner, and more rarely, if ever, to 
fupper. ‘They confine themfelves to 
tertullas, where tea is given, and that 
great quantity of {weetmeats devoured, 
at which Bourgoing expreffed fo much 


furprife, but that writer is miftaken 
in applauding the temperance of the 
lower orders, and afferting, that. no 
man but a foreigner is ever feen drunk 
at Madrid. I have feen many Spaniards 
drunk; and the walloon foldiers may in 
fome meafure be excufed for this vice, 
when, inftead of the four wine of 
Germany and Italy, they can purchafe 
the fiery La Mancha for a trifle. 

** The climate of Madrid is in gene. 
ral very agreeable, the air being warm, 
and rain uncommon; for the frontier 
mountains of Caftile feem to keep off 
the clouds, which I frequently faw, 
when the wind was north, refting upon, 
and hiding their fummits, before they 
defcended to the adjacent country. In 
fummer the air is burning hot, no fea 
breezes lending their aid to cool it, 
and in winter uncommonly cold; J 
have often feen the Manzanares coyer- 
ed with ice. This extreme cold, info 
foutherly a latitude, undoubtedly arifes 
from the high fituation of the town, as 
the conttantly low ftate of the barome- 
ter and the continual defcent to ap- 
proach the banks ®f the Tagus, which 
from Aranjuez to: Lifbon has alfo a 
confiderable fall, fufficiently prove.” 
P. 96. 





PORTUGUEZE MILITARY, 


“ THE uniform of the Portugueze 
infantry and cavalry is dark blue; that 
of the huffars light blue; the marines 
green; and the failors are dreffed like. 
the Englifh. But the blue or red cloth 
breeches of many of the regiments, 
and the black Manchefter breeches of 
the officers, have an unpleafing appear- 
ance. Generals and other officers wear 
a fuit of fcarlet, richly embroidered 
with gold. The cavalry, like that of 
Spain, ride ftallions; but their horfes are 
in better condition, They do not ride 
ill, but their uniforms ill become them. 
The foldiers.are but poorly paid: a 
private receives two vinteins, or forty 
rees (about twopence fterling); from 
which fomething is deducted for cloth- 
ing. This is extremely miferable pay 
in fo dear a country as Portugal, par- 
ticularly at Lifbon. Bread, a fardine, 
and bad wine, are the conftant and 
daily food of thefe men, who feldom 
or never tafte meat or vegetables. In 
the year 1798, many young men were 
prefled, and many of the regiments 


increafed by five hundred mén; they 
were 
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were torn from the fields and kid- 
napped. every where,-and the go- 
vernment promifed rewards to the 
juizes de fora who fhould fend them 
mot recruits. In confequence of this, 
whole troops of confiderable length 
were often met travelling like crim‘nals 
with their hands bound. It was pain- 
ful to behold thefe unfortunate people, 
who perhaps could live happily and 
comfortably at home on the fruit of 
their labour, now brought by force to 
ftarve in the towns. At Lifbon I have 
often been folicited in an evening for 
charity by men among the guard at the 
barracks of the regiment of Gomez 
Freire, who had the greateft claim to 
my compafijon. But can any man 
blame the natives of this country for 
fhunning military fervice under fuch 
circumfiances?” P. 139. 





THE SOIL ROUND LISBON. 


« THE foil round Lifbon confifts of 
limeftone and bafalt ; the former lying 
at top, and being here and there very 
white, clofe, and excellent for build- 
ing, but breaking too coarfe for the 
ftatuary. Another fingular fpecies of 
limeftone, which only forms a mafs of 
petrification, appears at a depth in both 
banks of the river, lying beneath the 
other ftrata.. The bafalt begins at the 
bank not far from the fea, and then 
proceeds through Quelus toward Bel- 
las; meanwhile a branch of the bafalt 
mountain extends beyond, the city by 
the aqueduct, and unites with the fore- 
mentioned chain toward Bellas. From 
thence the bafalt country extends as far 
as Cabeca de Montachique. It properly 
forms only one mafs of bafalt, which 
is here and there covered with lime- 
ftone. It is particularly ftriking that 
bafalt is only found in thofe two parts 
of Portugal, Lifbon and Cape St. Vin- 
cent, where the earthquake of 1755 
was moft violent; and this circum- 
ftance is thought to confirm the opi- 
nion that bafalt covering great ftrata of 
coal furnifhes materials for fubterrane- 
ous fires, and thus gives rife to earth- 
quakes and volcanoes ; but it muft not 
be forgotten that Belem, which partly 
ftands on a bafalt hill, fuffered lefs 
from that earthquake than fome parts 
of the town evidently founded upon 
limeftone; perhaps the bafalt had at 
fome former period been forced up 
from thefe parts by a fimilar convul- 
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fion; and the fhocks which Lifbon has 
felt from time to time are attempts of 
nature to raife other fimilar hills. But 
it is evident this is one of the innume- 
rable hypothefes that have been thrown 
cut without proof on this fubject. 
Portugal, however, is rich in warm 
fprings, which are doubtlefs the effe@ 
of fubterraneous fires. Such fprings 
are found even in Lifbon, though the 
warmth is yery,flight; alfo, at Cafcaes 
a few miles from Lifbon.” P. 182. 


THE AQUEDUCT. 


“ CLOSE to the north fide of the 
town, is that bold and grand work of 
art, the aqueduct called os argos, by 
which water is brought from feveral 
fprings fituated at a diftance of three 
leagues and near the village of Bellas, 
being in fome parts conducted under 
ground. Near the town it paffes over 
a deep valley, and the works are plan- 
ned with great magnificence. It refts 
on feveral bold arches, the largeft of 
which is 230 feet to inches French 
high, ‘and 107 feet 8 inches broad. 
The view is fingular when the f{pecta- 
tor ftands beneath it, and its pointed 
arches feem changed into a majeftic 
vault that re-echoes every found. The 
whole length of the aqueduct is 2400 
feet. In the middle is a covered arch- 
ed way, of feven or eight feet, where 
the water flows on each fide through a 
tunnel of ftone. Without this arched 
way and on each fide is a path, where 
two perfons can €onveniently walk 
abreaft, with a parapet, over which they 
may look down to its bafe. The {mall 
towers perhaps difturb the general ef- 
fect, but could not be difpenfed with, 
for they ferve as ventilators. 

“ The water enters the town at a 
place called da Amoreira, where it 
divides into feveral other aqueducts, 
and fupplies the fountains (or chafa- 
rizes) which are often very ornamental, 
though in a bad tafte. Here the galle- 
gos draw water in fmall barrels, and 
cry it about the ftreets. The water is 
very good, containing a portion of oxy- 
genated calcareous earth, its fources 
being in limeftone hills} The Portu- 
gueze being inhabitants of a warm cli- 
mate, cannot be blamed for loving 
good water, but the ridiculous accounts 
of Coftigan and other travellers on this 
fubject are much exaggerated. In 
fummer, water is fold by the glafs 
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throughout Spain and Portugal, in the 
public fquares and promenades; and 
among both thefe nations an excellent 
method is nied to keep water’ and 
other liquors cool in fummer.’ Earthen 
veffcls are made of clay egntaining lime 
and iron, fo as to be very porous, but 
without glazing. Thete veffels, which 
are called bucaros or alcarrazes, futter 
the moifture to pervade their fubftance 
im the form of a fine’ dew, whieh is 
contmually evaporating, and thus pro- 
ducing cold. At firft they give the 
water an unpleafant earthy tafte, which, 
however, it foon lofes by ule.” P, 783. 


POLICE OF LISBON—~MANNERS OF 
THE INHABITANTS. 

“ THE firft object that mutt ftrike 
every foreigner on entering Lifbon, is 
the badnefs of the police; the filth of 
the ftreets lies every where in heaps, 
whith, in the narrow ftreets where 
the rain does not wath it away, require 
gteat fkill in walking, to avoid finking 
mto them. In one of the moft fre- 
quented ftreets on the river leading to 
the Ribera Nova, there is only a nar- 
row path winding near the houfes; 
and the reader may form an idea of 
the number of people who daily ute it, 
the gallegos with their very heavy bur- 
dens, which a paffenger cannot avoid ; 
while the carts pafs as near to the 
houfes as poflible, that the horfes may 
not go in the deepeft part of the mud ; 
and thus all the dirt and filth is blindly 
fplafied upon th¢ paffengers, in the 
worft manner conceivable. As to the 
night, the city was formerly lighted, 
but now this practice has ceafed ; and, 
as the window-fhutters are fhut early, 
there is no light to diminifh the dark- 
nefs of thefe dirty, narrow, ill-paved 
ftreets. A hoft of dogs without mat- 
ters, and living on the public, wander 
about like hungry wolves; and, {till 
worfe than thefe, an army of bandifti. 
Our friends often expreffed their afto- 
nifhment at our venturing into Poftu- 
gal in thefe times of war; but IJ affured 
them it was by no means fo bold an 
undertaking as to goat midnight from 
Relem to Mgravilhas, at the eaftern 
extremity of ‘the town. How can a 
nation, among whom are a number of 
enlightened men, bear fuch an abomi- 
nation, which degrades Lifbon even 
below Conftantinople ? 

“ The amufements of the carnival 
are always governed by the ruling tafte 


of every nation. Of what then fhould 
they confift at Lifbon? Both high and 
low delight in throwing all kinds of 
dirt and filth on the paffengers, who; 
in conformity to cuftom, and to avoid 
quarrels, mutt bear it patiently. 

“ The high walls of the quintas in 
the town, the vacant and deferted 
grounds, invite to robbery and mor. 
der, which are ftill farther favoured by 
the badnefs of the police. Thefe crimes 
are always perpetrated with knives, 
thoughall pointed knivesare prohibited, 

“ ‘Murders generally arife from re. 
venge or jealoufy; robbers are general 
ly contented with threats. The fprin 
ts the moft dangerous time, and I have 
known every night marked with fome 
murder. The boldnefs of the affatins 
is aftonuthing. Ona faft-day, in a pro- 
ceflion in honour of St. Rochus, a man 
was murdered in open day in the 
throng, at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
In the fummer of the fame year a man 
was robbed at noon, between the walls 
near the Prince of Waldeck’s, who 
was witnefs to the trantaction, The 
robbers were even fo bold as to attack 
coaches. But the criminals ’ almof 
always efcaped, the compagffion of the 
Portugueze being fuch, that every one 
affifts him in his flight. They exclaim 
Coutadinho! or, Alas poor man! and 
every thing is done to aflift him. The 
punifhment of death is entirely done 
away, 2nd the culprit is fent to the In- 
dies or Angola; a punifhment which by 
no means gives the impreflion of death, 
though the climates of both are fo un- 
wholetome that deftruétion is certain. 

“ A great part of thefe robbers are 
negroes, of whom there is a greater 
number here, perhaps, than in any 
other city of Europé, not excepting 
London. Many of them get their 
bread as tradefpeople, not unfrequently 
become good and refpeétable citizeis, 
and inftances occur of their arriving at 
a high degree of {kill as artifans. A 
larger portion are beggars, thieves, 
procurers, and procureffes. Every ne- 
gro who has ferved his mafter feven 
years in’ Europe is free, and then not 
unfrequently becomes a beggar unlets 
he has had a very good mafter. Great 
numbers of them are employed as 


failors, and I do not fee any reafon . 


why they are not alfo enlifted as fol- 
diers; but Mr. Jungk’s affertion, that 


. one fourth of the inhabitants of Lifbon 


are negroes and creoles, like many 
, other 
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other affertions of that author, is much 
exaggerated. 

“ There is a great number of vaga- 
bonds in Lifbon, for all idle people 
from the provinces come in torrents 
to the metropolis, and are permitted 
to live in the open town without im- 
pediment. Hence arife the immenfe 
number of beggars, who partly rove 
about, and partly remain in fixed 
places, crying out continually, and 
promifing to mention this or that per- 
fon to Noffa Senhora in their prayers. 
A phyfician might here meet with an 
uncommon number of remarkable cu- 
taneous diforders; I have often ob- 
ferved a true leprofy, and endeavoured 
by obfervations of this kind to render 
myfcilf infenfible to the difguft they in- 
fpire. Thefe beggars receive a great 
deal in charity, through a miftaken 
fenfe of piety prevalent in Catholic 
countries. They alfo often practife 
artifices to obtain charity. I remem- 
ber an old man who fell down before 
us through -hunger, as he afterwards 
faid, and thus immediately obtained 
from my youthful companion a confi- 
derable piece of gold; while I, fome- 
what colder, remarked his theatrical 
performance, withheld my charity, ex- 
amined into thie affair, and found my 
fufpicions grounded. Another clafs of 
begging is that for fouls in purgatory. 
The religious fraternities, to whom it 
properly belongs to collect thefe alms, 
and to have maffes performed in a cer- 
tain church for that purpofe, farm out 
this employment to certain people, 
who poft themfelves in the neighbour- 
hood of this church to beg, for which 
they generally pay eight milrees annu- 
ally, and by this contract frequently 
gain one hundred milrees a-year. Every 
thing is done in Portugal pelo aynor de 
Deos e pelas almas (for the love of God 
and of the fouls). The monafteries 
fend their frnit, ufually grapes, to be 
fold in the ftreets as it were by auction, 
in order to perform maffes for the 
money. They are cried about the 
ftreets as uvas pelas almas (grapes for 
the fouls); and when the price is afked, 
the anfwer is generally confiderable. 
In the Calzada de Effrella fat a beggar, 
who always cried {nuff for,the fouls. 
Snuff is a great article of neceffity for 
all ranks, for both fexes, for every old 
man, and in fhort for the whole nation. 
Nor is it difficult to obtain the parti- 
ality of any of the common clafs of 


people, if the traveller but offer hima 

pinch of good fnuff. I faw a beggar- 

woman put fome fiuff to the nofe of 

her child who was ftill in arms. Ona 

botanical excurfion near Lifbon I met 

a well-dreffed lady, who afked me for 

a pinch of fnuff, as fhe had loft her 

box; and when I told her that I never 

ufed one, fhe replied, with an expref- 

fion of the moft violent grief, Efou de- 
Jefperada (1 am quite in defpair). Nor 

can we blame Alphonfo IV. for giving 

the Englifh foldiers, who had fought 

fo bravely for him at thé battle of 
Ameixial, two pounds of tobacco each, 

The {moking of tobacco is, however, 

very uncommon; nor are even cigar- 

ros, though fo cuftomary in Spain, 

ufed by any but failors.” P. 201. 

“ Both the higher and lower claffes 
are very fond of a profufion of com- 
pliments, which flow ina torrent from 
every mouth. A common peafant 
meeting another takes off his hat quite 
low down, holds him a long while by 
the hand, inquires after his health and 
that of his family, and does not fail to 
add, I am at your commands, and 
your humble fervant /e//ou a feus ordens, 
feu criado). This is nota remark takea 
from a fingle inftance, for I have heard 
it extremely often from afs-drivers, 
and others of fimilar claffes. The Por- 
tugueze language indeed, even in the 
mouths of the common people, has 
naturally fomething well-bred and ele- 
gant; nor do they ever ufe oaths and 
indecent expreffions, like the Englifh, 
Frengh, and Spanifh low execrations, 
though the loweft claffes indeed fome- 
times mention the devil. All the Por- 
tugueze are naturally talkative, and 
fometimes very infpid. The rich are 
faid to conceal a falfe heart beneath a 
profufion of polite expreffions. I have 
nothing to fay in defence of the higher 
claffes ; they are as inferior to the Spa- 
niards as the common people excel 
them. The want of fcience and tafte, 
which perhaps arifes from the total 
want of works of art in this country ; 
a government which never had wifdom 
or opportunity to bring into action the 
nobler paffions of, mankind, the con- 
ftant and oppreffive neighbourhood of 
the Englith, who juftly feel their fupe- 
riority, and the total decay of lite- 
rature, are, I conceive, the chief caufes 
why the Portugueze nobles are formed 
of worfe materials than any European 
nobility.” P. 210. 

(To be continued.) 
LVI. 
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LVII. Zgyptiaca ; or Obfervations 
on certain Antiquities of Egypt. 
In two Parts. Part I. The Hif- 
tory of Pompey’s Piliar elucidated. 
Part II. Abdollatif’s Account of 
the Antiquities of Egypt: written 
in Arabic A. D. 1203, Tranflated 
into Englith, and illuftrated with 
Notes. By J. Wurre, D.D. 
Profeffor of Arabic in the Univer- 
fity of Oxford, &c. &c. Part I. 
Royal #fo. pp. 127. 11. 1s. Ox- 
ford printed; Cadell and Davies, 
London. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ THAT magnificent Pillar, which 
is the chief fubject of the following in- 
quiry, may be ranked with the moft 
illuftrious remains of ancient art. It 
has excited the attention of the travel- 





ler, employed the pen of the hiftorian, 
and exercifed the {kill of the antiquary; 
and all thefe have united in holding it 
forth to the notice and admiration of. 
mankind. But while the obje@ of 
curiofity is admitted to be interefting, 
the attempt to write after fo much has 
been written, may be deemed an idle 
prefumption: andthe fceptical inquiter, 
who has in vain fought for fatisfactory 
information from thofe witnefles who 
have vifited the fpot, will perhaps dif. 
dain that which is offered him from 
the receffes of an univerfity. To ob- 
viate fuch a prejudice (if any fuch 
fhould be entertained), let me here ex. 
plicitly inform the reader, that in, the 
enfuing pages he will fee no paradox 
advanced to contradi&t and perplex 
the concurrent, teftimony of ages; but 
he will find that the commonly re. 
ceived accounts have fome material 
defeéts to be fupplied, and fome grofs 
errors to be corrected, and fhat fuch 
corre¢tions have been made, it is hoped, 
upon the authority of unexceptionable 
evidence.” P.i. 

“ In approaching this great object 
of curiofity, we enter upon a land of 
wonders ; in its hiftory and fate diftin- 
guifhed from all others, and fuggefting 
matter of the moft ferious and awful 
reflection. For what country may 
compare with Egypt in early renown 
for power, and wealth, and fcience, 
when other nations were fed with the 
produce of her foil, and enriched with 
the treafures of her wifdom? Where 
elfe can we behold fuch ftupendous 
works of art; which, no lefs in defign 
than in magnitude, feem almoft to ex- 
ceed the ability of human agents? 
And, laftly, where fhall we find a de- 
generacy like that of the prefent race 
of Egyptians; or where an ancient in- 
heritance of greatnefs and glory, which 
has been fo totally wafted and loft?” 
P. ii. 

“ But an attempt has been made of 
late to raife this country from its de- 
graded and fallen condition, to reftore 
it to liberty and independence, and 
replace it in its ftation among the king- 
doms of the earth. Or rather, let us 
fay, that, under the pretence of con- 
ferring tltefe unfolicited benefits, a peo- 
ple, regardlefs of every principle 0 
moral propriety, and every law of civi- 
lized nations, has carried thither with- 
out provocation all the miferies and 
horrors of war. It is not anes 
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that their hopes of fuccefs in this atro- 
cious and daring enterprife were en- 


. couraged by the reports of certain tra- 


vellers of their own nation. Thefe 
men had gone through the land with 
the fentiments of robbers and fpies. 
They faw in its wealth an object of 
plunder, and in its weaknefs and divi- 
fions the opportunities of eafy acquifi- 
tion. To minds occupied with fuch 
profpects, the face of a country would 
appear little interefting: the moft in- 
telligent of them looked with difguft 
on the faireft features of Egypt. Vol- 
ney afcended the river from Rofetto 
to Cairo, and thus he defcribes the 
Delta: *‘ The fcenery of the country 
4 offers little variety. It has ftill a few 
‘ palm-trees, which ftand thinner as 
* you advance ; villages built with mud 
* walls, and of a ruinous appearance ; 
“a boundlefs flat, which, according to 
‘the different feafons, is a frefh-water 
‘fea, a miry fen, a green carpet, or a 
* dufty field; and on every fide a dif- 
‘tant horizon loaded with vapours.’ 
But although the beauties of the coun- 
try failed of making an impreffion, its 
various produce both of art and na- 
ture was viewed with eager and avari- 
cious eyes; and the pillar of Alexan- 
dria was not omitted in the catalogue 
of premeditated plunder. 

_ This is the key to open the fecret 
meaning of many of their obfervations. 
They not unfrequently enumerate all 
the articles of commerce, by which 
Egypt might become profitable to 
France. Its civil and military ftate is 
expofed ; the expiring authority of the 
Porte; the fmall number of Mame- 
lukes; their continual diffenfions and 
feuds ; the miferable ftate of their dif- 
cipliné ; and their ridiculous ignorance 
of the art of war. On the other hand 
are reprefented, in the ftrongeft co- 
lours, the oppreffed condition of the 
people ; their ftrength in labour, and 
fortitude in fuffering ; and, above all, 
‘the probability of their taking arms 
againft their oppreffors, whenever a 
favourable opportunity fhall offer. 
Now, if it fhould be afked, with what 
view all this has been done, one of the 
moft acute and mifchievous of French 
‘travellers will fupply us with an an- 
fwer; not direétly to the point indeed, 
but too plain to be miftaken—<‘ I have 
‘ for fome time entertained an opinion,’ 
fays Volney, * that nothing is eafier 
Vo. V.—No. XLVIII. 
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“than to effect in Afia a great revolu- 
* tion both political and civil.’ 

“ Let us however do juftice to thefe 
unprincipled fpoilers, andacknowledge, 
that they are not the firft of their coun- 
trymen, who have entertained ideas of 
aggrandizing France at the expenfe of 
this devoted kingdom. In the begin- 
ning of this century, Maillet, the 
French conful at Cairo, fuggefted 4 
plan for removing the pillar to Paris. 
The fcheme indeed was not perfectly 
honourable; for he was to obtain it 
under falfe pretences; and he had fo 
far arranged the particulars in his own 
mind, as to give the details, and even 
ftate the expenfes of the undertaking. 
But his projet was cheap and eafy, 
compared with another, which amufed 
the vanity of his nation fome years be- 
fore. What this was, we may learn 
from a dedication to Louis XIV. pre- 
fixed by the French tranflator to Mur- 
tadi’s ‘ Wonders of Egypt.’ The con- 
queft of thofe unknown regions, which 
conceal the fource of the Nile, he 
flightly mentions’ as the preliminary 
ftep to his defign. * Your Majefty then,’ 
continues he, * will caufe our admira- 
‘tion of the pyramids to ceafe, by a 
‘work of importance and grandeur, 
‘ and of a charaéter entirely different. 
* That will be (if our prayers are heard, 
‘and our hopes fulfilled), to turn the 
* courfe of the Nile, and withhold its 
‘ fertilizing waters from Egypt, till 
‘the prefent infidel inhabitants have 
‘abandoned it; and to reftore the 
¢ ftreams to their former channel, when 
‘more worthy and lawful poffeffors 
‘ fhall arrive to cultivate the country.” 
How little do the banifhment of the 
Hugonots and the burning of the Pala- 
tinate appear, when compared with 
this grand and comprehenfive project 
of famine and extirpation!” P. v. 





EXTRACTS, 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE ALEX- 
ANDRIAN COLUMN. 

« IN the commencement of my in- 
quiry concerning that ftupendous co- 
lumn of Alexandria, with which the 
general voice of modern times has con- 
neéted the name of Pompey, it is ne- 
ceffary to remark, that this connexion, 
unheard of in the ages immediately 
fucceeding his own,’ refts only upon a 
dark and doubtful tradition, and re- 
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ceives no colour of probability from 
any authority of ancient hiftory. Other 
remains of antiquity have been in like 
manner afcribed io the celebrated rival 
of Cefar. At the eaftern mouth of 
the Bofphorus a fragment of uncertain 
age and charaéter is called by his name, 
though ftanding on a {pot which he 
certainly never yifited, and which was 
never fignalized by his arms. But by 
whom, it may be afked, could the 
Alexandrian column, a monument of 
fuch extraordinary fplendour and mag- 
nificence, have ever been ere¢ted in 
honour of Pompey? There is neither 
evidence nor probability, that it was 
raifed by the weak and effeminate 
prince * whom he had reftored to the 
throne of Egypt. It is ftill lefs likely 
to have been erected by the treacherous 
boy t, who, regardlefs of the obliga- 
tions of gratitude, was induced, from 
motives of the moft refined but deteft- 
able policy, to murder the patron and 
benefactor of his family. Nor can we 
poffibly fuppofe it to have been dedi- 
cated to the honour of this illuftrious 
Roman by his more fortunate rival 
Cefar, or any of his fucceffors in the 
empire, Difregarding therefore a name, 
which apparently refts on groundlefs 
tradition, and has its foundation only 
in vulgar error, let us endeavour to 
obtain fome more fatisfactory informa- 
tion, and to arrive at a conclufion, 
which hiftory may warrant, and reafon 
approve, 

And here it evidently becomes an 
effential and leading object, to inquire 
at what period this fupendous column 
waserected. For, whether it were the 
production of regal power and munifi- 
cence, or were reared by a loyal com- 
munity in gratitude to an imperial be- 
nefactor ; whether it ftood fingle, and 
formed a wiiole by itfelf, or were a 
part only and appendage of fome great 
edifice :thefe are either fubordinate quef- 
tions, or would receive a fatisfa@tory an- 
fwer, if its age were once completely af- 
certained, Theelucidation of this point, 
therefore, has generally been the firft 
aim of every author who has written 


* « Ptolemy Auletes.” 
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upon the fubjed ; and the attempt has 
given rife to conjectures the moft wild 
and extravagant. Paradoxical inquirers 
have difagreed fo widely refpe¢ting the 
age of the column, that on the one 
hand its origin has been affigned to the 
fecond century of the Chriftian era, 
and on the other to the remote and 
unknown period which witneffed the 
building of the pyramids.” P. 2. 

“ The Arabic expreflion Amid Ifa- 
wari, by which Pompey’s Pillar was 
diftinguifhed in the middle ages, has 
no other fignification whatever than 
¢ The Column of the Pillars.’ 

* To an Englith ear this phrafe will 
perhaps appear rather tautologous. 
Our language affords no correfpondent 
term, no word equally extenfive with 
Amiid ; which includes both the round 
and the fquare pillar; and may be ap» 
plied to a Grecian column, or an 
Egyptian obelifk. At the time when 
the Arabic language firft prevailed in 
Egypt, there were only two extraor- 
dinary objeéts of this kind remaining 
in Alexandria ; Cleopatra’s Needle, and 
Pompey’s Pillar; and the inhabitants 
appear to have diftinguifhed them by 
their local fituation; calling the one, 
Amid il Babri, * The Column of the 
‘ Sea,’ and the other, Amid Ifawari, 
* The Column of the Pillars {.’ 

* It is, however, neceffary to fhow 
that fome reafon exifted for the ufe of 
this appellation, as defcriptive of the 
column. Now Bifhop Pococke in- 
forms us explicitly, that there ftill re- 
main fome fragments of granite pillars, 
four feet in diameter, near the column 
of Pompey: and we have the moft po- 
fitive teftimony of the Arabic writers 
of the middle ages, a teftimony a8 
much to be depended on in this in- 
ftance as that of any Greek or Roman 
writer, that, in the time of Richard 

Ceeur de Lion, there were more than 
four hundred of thefe pillars ftanding 
in the immediate vicinity of the co- 
lumn. So that this magnificent mo- 
nument at that time might evidently 
be called, with fingular propriety, * Th¢ 
* Column of the Pillars’.”? P. 31- 


+ “ The fon of Ptolemy Auletes.” 


t{ “ That is, perhaps, by or near the pillars, In the fame manner Bifhop 
Pococke underftood an analogous expreflion, Akmud [i.e. Amid] Bijige, to 
fignify the column near Bijige: and that the expreffion, ¢ The Pillars,’ was 
fometimes ufed as a local term, may perhaps be inferred from hence, that the — 
ruins of Perfepolis are to this day called in the language of Perfia, Chebel Minar; 
4 The forty Pillars’.” 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY—-OPI« 

NIONS OF GIBBON CRITICISED. 

« ¢ THE fentence of Omar,’ fays 
Mr. Gibbon, ‘ was executed with blind 
* obedience: the volumes of paper or 
‘parchment were diftributed to the 
‘four thoufand baths; and fuch was 
‘their incredible multitude, that fix 
¢ months were barely fufficient for the 
‘confumption of this precious fuel. 
* Since the Dynatties of Abulpharagius 
‘have been given to the world in a 
‘Latin verfion, the tale has been re- 
* peatedly tranfcribed ;,and every fcho- 
‘lar, with pious indignation, has de- 
‘plored the irreparable fhipwreck of 
* the learning, the arts, and the genius, 
‘of antiquity. For my own part, I 
‘am ftrongly tempted to deny both 
‘the fact and its confequences. The 
‘fact is indeed marvellous; ‘“ Read 
¢and wonder !”’ fays the hiftorian him- 
‘felf.’ Edit. 4to. vol. v. p. 343. 

“ ¢This anecdote,’ fubjoins Mr. 
Gibbon in a note on this paflage, ¢ will 
‘bein vain fought in the annals of 
* Eutychius, and the Saracenic hiftory 
* of Elmacin. The filence of Abulfeda, 
‘ Murtadi, and a crowd of Moflems is 
* lefs conclufive, from their ignorance 
‘ of Chriftian literature.’ 

“ But firft, we may afk, is the ftory 
of Abulpharajus itfelf correétly report- 
ed by Mr. Gibbon? Surely it is an 
unfair inference, which he has made 
from the hiftorian’s words, that a// the 
four thoufand baths of the city were 
fupplied with thefe books for fuel. 
Their diftribution amongft any num- 
ber of the baths would juftify the ex- 
preffion of Abulpharajus, and the mean- 
ing which I would affix to it. He does 
not fay, that fix months were barely 
fufficient for the confumption: this is 
a falfe comment upon a miftaken text. 
The Arabic hiftorian fays nothing like 
It; he fimply relates the fact, that in 
half a year the books were entirely 
confumed: but how many baths were 
employed in their deftruction, he 
neither fays nor infinnates. The in- 
credible multitude of the volumes, 
therefore, vanifhes at once. If during 
the whole time which elapfed, whilft 
thefe precious monuments of er 
were gradually confuming, no fenti- 
ment of remorfe or compunétion arofe 
in the breafts of the ‘conquerors, no 
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wif to refcue the ftill remaining trea- 
fures of this ineftimable library from 
further ravage and deftruction, well 
might Abulpharajus exclaim, ‘ Hear 
‘and wonder!’ Hear and wonder at 
the brutal ignorance and unrelenting 
fury of the barbarians ! 

“ Secondly, even if I fhould grant 
to Mr. Gibbon, that we have only the 
evidence of Abulpharajus for the ge- 
neral faét, I fee no ground for rational 
fcepticifm with regard to its reality. I 
will concede ‘even more; I will allow 
that Abulpharajus himfelf does not 
mention the circumftance in his Syriac 
Univerfal Hiftory, though he generally 
defcribes the period when it hap- 
pened.” P. 58. 

“ They * both contain in general 
the fame narrative, but with occafional 
additions and omiffions, as appeared 
to the author moft interefting to the 
clafs of readers for whom he was wri- 
ting. Thus many particulars concern- 
ing the fiege and capture of Acca, with 
the various meflages which paffed be- 
twixt our lion-hearted Richard and his 
generous rival Saladin, are given at 
large in the Syriac, but entirely paffed 
over in the Arabic: on the contrary, 
the requeft of Philoponus, and the 
burning of the Alexandrian library, are 
given in the Arabic, but omitted in the 
Syriac. Inftances of this kind are nu- 
merous ; and every general {cholat may 
judge for himfelf, as both the hiftories 
in the original languages, together with 
the Latin tranflations, are before the 
public. I truft, therefore, that we 
fhall hear no more of the objection 
urged by Mr. Gibbon, ‘ that the foli- 
‘ tary report of a ftranger, who wrote 
* at theend of fix hundred years on the 
‘ confines of Media, is overbalanced by 
“the filence of two annalifts of a more 
‘early datc, both Chriftians, both na- 
‘tives of Egypt, and the mof ancient 
‘ of whom, ‘the patriarch Eutychius, 
‘has amply deferibed the conqueft of 
¢ Alexandria.” 

“ If Abulpharajus himfelf, in his 
Syriac Univerfal Hiftory, has both given 
the life of Omar and noticed the cape 
ture of Alexandtia, and yet omitted 
mentioning the burning of the library, 
and even the very name of Philoponus, 
why might not the two annaiifts do the 
fame? 


* “ The two univerfal hiftories of Abulpharajus, written in the Syriac an 


Arabic language.” 
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“ The high literary as well as eccle- 
fiaftical rank of this illuftrious primate 
of the Eaft, and the numerous concur- 
rent teftimonies, as well of Mahomet- 
ans as Chriftians, to the gravity and 
fanctity of his charaéter, would, in my 
opinion, even if he were found to 
ftand fingle in his teftimony, more than 
overbalance the frivolous cavils of Mr. 
Gibbon. 

“ But further, to the negative argu- 
ment of Mr. Gibbon I fhall venture to 
oppofe the pofitive teftimony of two 
' Arabic hiftorians, both writers of un- 
queftionable authority, and both or- 
thodox profeffors of the Mufulman 
faith, Macrifi and Abdollatif ; who not 
only agree in ftating the faét, the burn- 
ing of the library, but alfo point out 
to us the exact fpot on which the li- 
brary ftood. For after defcribing the 
column, commonly called Pompey’s 
Pillar, and mentioning the adjacent 
ruins of fome ancient edifice, they 
add, that ‘ there was the library which 
“ Amru Ebn E] Aas burnt by thé com- 
* mand of the Khalif Omar.’ I con- 
clude, therefore, that both the burning, 
or, more ftrictly fpeaking, the defpoil- 
ing *, of the library by Amru, and its 
actual fituation, are indifputably afcer- 
tained. 

“ A fatisfactory anfwer having now, 
I hope, been given to the fceptical in- 
finuation of Mr. Gibbon, I advance a 
ftep farther. As the library defpoiled 
by Amru was a royal library, and as 
the firft Ptolemzan library was unfor- 
tunately burnt by Julius Czfar, this 
muft neceflarily have been the fecond 
Ptolemzan library; and confequently 
= of the temple of Serapis. We 

ave at length, then, by the affiftance 
of Arabic writers, unexpectedly difco- 
vered the fite of the Serapeum; a dif- 
covery eagerly fought for by the cu- 
rious for more than a century: and 
hence arifes one ftrong proof, that a 
knowledge of Arabic may be made 
peculiarly fubfervient to the illuftration 
of Egyptian antiquities. 

“ But are there no paffages, it may 
be afked, in Greek or Latin authors, 
which corroborate the evidence of 
Arabic writers refpecting the fite of 


* “ Abulpharajus affirms, that the 


amongft the baths, and ufed as fuel for heating them. It being then explicitly: 


the Serapeum? I anfwer, that cer. 
tainly there are ; though their meaning 
hag hitherto been wholly overlooked, 
and perhaps would for ever have been 
loft in obfcurity, had not a ray of light 
broken in from the Eaft. Such, how- 
ever, is the accumulated force of thefe 


paffages, when properly confidered, as. 


to leave no room to doubt that the 
temple of Serapis was contiguous to 
what is commonly called the Pillar of 
Pompey.” P. 62. 
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ftated, that they were not burnt in the library, we may fairly infer, that the 
edifice itfelf, that is, its walls, rooms, and colonnades, remained after the books 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


“ THE Tour from Downing to 
Alfton Moor, now prefented to the 


gee ee 
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public, was performed by Mr. Pen- 
nant in 1773. At the conclufion it 
conneéts with his Scots Tour, and 
forms an introductory volume to that 
excellent work, equally, if not more 
interefting to the Englifh seader and 
to the antiquary. The author, in his 
Literary Life, p. 18, thus defcribes the 
work: ‘ The fubject of part of this 
‘journey will be found among my 
* Pofthumous Works, illuftrated with 
‘drawings by Mofes Griffith. This 
‘ will take in the {pace from Downing 
‘ to Orford ; from thence to Knowfley, 
* Sefton, Ormfkirk, Latham, and (crof— 
‘ ing the country) to Blackburn, Whal- 
‘ley Abbey, Ribchefter, Mitton, Wad- 
‘ dington Hall, and Clithero, moft of 
*them in the county of Lancafhire. 
‘In that of York I vifited Salley Ab- 
‘bey, Bolton Hail, Malham Coves, 
* Settle, Gigglefwick, and Ingleton. 
‘I then crofled the Lune to Kirkby 
* Lonfdale, and vifited all the parts of 
* Weftmoreland and Cumberland omit- 
‘ted in my printed tours of 1769 and 
“1772; and, finally, I finithed this 
* MS. volume at Alfton, near the bor- 
* ders of Durham.’ 

“ Notwithftanding his former de- 
termination (fee Lit. Life, p. 17, 1. 19), 
the editor has the fatisfaction to-find, 
that Mr. Pengant, in the laft years of 
his ative life, not only prepared for 
the prefs the Tour now offered, but 
alfo its Continuation by Hackfall and 
Fountains Abbey, to | enawonne and 
Bramham Crags. This work, he hopes, 
at fome future period, to have per- 
miffion to add to the lift of publica- 





tions of that valuable author,” ?, iii. 
EXTRACTS. 
BOTELER FPAMILY—A SINGULAR 
PICTURE. 


“ ABOUT half a mile north of 
Sankey bridges ftand the remains of 
Bewley Hall, the feat of the ancient 
family of the Botelers. Robert, the 
firft who aflumed the name, took it 
from his office of Butler to Ranulf de 
Gernons or Mejfchines Ear] of Chefter, 
in 1120. He had large poffeffions in 
this county, and his defcendants were 
great benefactors to the town of War- 
rington. Sir Themas, I believe the 
laft of the name, was, with his lady, 
murdered in this houfe.by aflaffins, 
who in the night croffed the moat in 
leathern boxts, or coracles, to perpe- 
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trate this villany.. The unfortunate 
pair lie reprefented magnificently in 
alabafter in the parifh church; and the 
fides of the tomb are finely ornamented 
with various faintly figures. 

“ This feat pafled ‘after to the Ire- 
lands, the Athertons, and laftly to the 
Gwillims, who now poffefs the eftate ; 
the moat and part of the houfe ftill re- 
main. In the houfe is a fingular picture 
on board, of an affemblage of the 
Florentine wits and poets, from Guido 
Cavalcanti, who died in 1300, to Mar- 
filius Ficinus, who died in 1499. Dante 
is placed fitting with a book in his up- 
lifted hand, as if reading to Caval- 
canti, who ftands behind. Petrarch 
ftands leaning forward, as if applying 
to Dante; is dreffed in a white cap, 
in a blue drefs over his thoulders, and 
a white veft: behind him is Boccace, 
reprefented bald: all thefe with laure- 
ated heads. Behind them are Angelus 
Politianus in a blue cap, and Ficinus 
in a red gown; a group of illuftrious 
not to be paralleled in the fame fpace 
in fcarcely any country.” P. 19. 


MARGARET COUNTESS OF RICHMOND. 


“ HIS (Thomas Lord Stanley) fecond 
confort, Margaret Countefs of Rich- 
mond, is reprefented in a religious 
habit, praying: the Earl was her third 
hufband. The good Lady, {fatiated 
with the vain pleafures of this life, re- 
quefted and obtained of her fpoufe a 
licenfe of chaftity, which fhe vowed 
according to form in prefence of Bifhop 
Fifher; after which, fhe led a life of 
mortification, and wore girdles and 
fhifts of hair, even to the dilacerating 
ot her tender fkin. Her works of piety 
were confiderable, among which may 
be reckoned the founding of St. John’s 
College in Cambridge. She dedicated 
her leifure hours to tranflations of reli- 
gious books; and produced the ‘Forthe 
* Boke of the Followinge Jefu Chryfte, 
* and of the Contepning of the World, 
‘and the Mirroure of Golde for the 
* finfull Soule—emprynted by Pynfon;’ 
a very rare book, with fuitable figures. 
She was daughter to John Beaufort 
Duke of Somerfet: was firft married 
to Edmund Earl of Richmond, uterine 
brother to Henry VI. and afterwards 
to Sir Henry Stafford, fecond fon to 
Humpbrey Duke of Buckingham. She 
wavered in her firft choice; inefolute 
whether fhe-fhould take Edmund, or 
2 





the fon of De la Pole Duke of Suffolk: 
In this diftrefs, by advice of an old 
lady, fhe applied to St. Nicholas, pa- 
tron of virgins, who appeared to her, 
and decided in favour of the former, 
By him fhe had Henry VII. She died 
June 29, 1509, and was buried beneath 
a moft beautiful monument in the 
chapel of her fon Henry VIL. in Weft. 
minfter Abbey.” P. 23. 


GALLANT DEFENCE OF LATHAM 
HOUSE BY THE ‘COUNTESS OF 
DERBY. 


* THIS heroine was the daughter 
of Claude de la Tremouille, duke and 
peer of France, by his dutchefs, daugh- 
ter to William Prince of Orange, 
founder of the Dutch republic. She 
proved herfeif worthy of her illuftrious 
parents, by a feries of gallant actions, 
Her defence of Latham Houfe, in 1644, 
from February 28th to May the 27th, 
may be ranked amongft the braveft 
actions of thofe unhappy times. She 
formed her garrifon, appointed her 
officers, and herfelf commanded in 
chief during the whole fiege, till it was 
raifed by her loyal Lord, by the defeat 
of the enemy at Bolton. A bomb fell 
into the room where fhe and her chil- 
dren were at dinner, and burft without 
doing any injury. She immediately 
ordered a fally, beat the foes from 
their trenches, and took the mortar 
that was fo nearly working her deftruc- 
tion. In the courfe of the fiege, fhe 
received afummons to furrender. She 
caught the fpirit of her hufband: 
‘ Tell, fellow,’ fays the, ‘ the infolent 
* rebel who fent you, that if he pre- 
* fumes to fend another fummons with- 
¢in thefe walls, I will caufe the mef- 
‘ fenger to be hanged up at the gates.’ 
This is commemorated by a picture on 
the ftaircafe, reprefenting her Ladythip 
fitting with the letter in her hand, de- 
livering fo a fanatical drummer the 
gallant anfwer : the laft is blindfolded, 
and dreffed in red. An officer of the 
garrifon, in blue, ftands by, admiring 
the heroifm of his brave miftrefs. Her 
Ladythip retired afterwards to tue Earl 
in the Ifle of Man, and continued 
there till after his unfortunate end, 
when fhe was betrayed and imprifoned, 
and reduced to fuch diftrefs as to 
live on the alms of the impoverifhed 
royalifts till the Reftoration, which fhe 
furvived four years.” P. 37+ 
ORIGIN 
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ORIGIN OF THE DERBY CREST. 

«“ BEFORE I quit Latham I mutt 
not forget the romance of Ofkytel, the 
perfon to whom the Stanleys owe the 
cognizance of the eagle and child. A 
certain Sir Thomas de Latham, in a 
century uncertain, found himfelf, in 
avery advanced age, childlefs, and in 
poffeffion of an antiquated lady. In 
hopes of pofterity, he entered on an 
intrigue with a fair vaffal in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, in confequence, bore 
to him afon. It was the with of Sir 
Thomas to adopt the child, and to in- 
troduce him into the family. In order 
to do it unfufpeéted by the lady, he 
caufed it to be placed well fwaddled 
in an eagle’s neft in Terfton wood, im- 
mediately before he had artfully drawn 
his wife on a walk that way. The cries 
of the infant were foon heard: it was 
relieved from its fituation, pitied by 
the lady, who confidered it as a hea- 
ven-fent gift in compaffion to her fteri- 
lity, took it home, and, ignorant of 
the deceit, educated it with all the 
fondnefs of a natural mother.” P. 60. 





PORTRAIT OF ANNE MACALLAME. 


“ IN the hall of Whalley Abbey is 
a ftrange portrait of the Orkney her- 
maphrodite, Anne Macallame, born in 
16153 dreffed in a long plaid faftened 
with a broch, a red petticoat, and a 
white apron ; the chin is furnifhed with 
a vaft beard, the virile part of the 
figure; but at its feet, to denote the 
duplicity of fex, appear the figures of 
acock and hen. ‘This epicene had the 
honour of being prefented at court in 
3662.” P. 69. 


SINGULAR GRANT TO WHALLEY 
ABBEY. 


“ AMONG the grants to this abbey 
is a fingular one by Henry Duke of 
Lancafter, of two, cottages, feven acres 
of land (I fuppofe arable), a hundred 
and eighty-three acres of pafturage, 
and two hundred of wood in Black- 
born chafe; and another grant of the 
fame nature in the neighbourhood, for 
the fupport of a female reclufe and 
two women fervants within the parifh 
churchyard of Whalley, who were 
perpetually to pray for the fouls of the 
Duke and all his pofterity. The con- 
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vent was to repair their habitation, 
and to provide a chaplain and a clerk 
to fing mafs to them in the chapel be- 
longing to their retreat ; to beftow on 
them weekly feventeen loaves, weigh- 
ing fifty foudz de flerling apiece, of 
fuch bread as was ufed in the abbey; 
feven loaves of the fecond fort; eight 
gallons of the better fort of beer, and 
three-pence for their food. All this 
muft have been furely intended to 
enable them to keep hofpitality. Be- 
fides, they had annually, on the feaft 
of All Saints, ten large ftock-fith, 4 
bufhel of oatmeal for pottage, a buthel 
of rye, two gallons of oil for their 
lamps, one pound of tallow for candles, 
fix loads of turf and one of faggots for 
their fuel. Upon the death of thefe 
reclufes, the Duke or his heirs were tq 
appoint fucceffors.” P. 72. 


MALKIN TOWER—WITCHES. 


“ PENDLE Hill makes a confpi- 
cuous figure on the fouth fide of the 
plain: the fides are verdant, the top 
moorifh and very extenfive. On this 
ftood Malkin Tower, celebrated in 
1633 for being the rendezvous of 
witches. Seventeen poor wretches were 
condemned, on perjured evidence: the 
affair was fcrutinized into, and the 
poor convicts fet at liberty *. A wit- 
nefs fwore he faw them go into a barn 
and pull at fix ropes, down which fell 
flefh fmoking, butter in lumps, and 
milk as it were flying from the faid 
ropes, all falling into fix bafons placed 
beneath: and yet, mortifying reflec. 
tion! the great Sir Thomas Brown, 
author of the book againft vulgar 
errors, and Glanvil, one of the firft 
promoters of the Royal Society, which 
was inftituted exprefsly for the detec- 
tion of error and eftablifhment of truth, 
were fad inftances of credulity in the 
moft abfurd of all circumftances.”’ 
P. 79 


APPLEBY CASTLE. 


“ FROM an eminence I had a fine 
view of Appleby Caftle, and the wind- 
ings of the Eden beneath its lofty 
wooded banks. In defcending I paffed 
by the little church of Bondgate, fo 
called from its having been in feudal 
times the feat of the villains or bondf. 


*  Webfter on Witchcraft, 277, &c.” 
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men attendant on the caftle. It is like- 
wife, from its tutelar faint, called St. 
Michael’s. Thiswasone of the churches 
repaired by the piety of Anne Clifford. 
Atter crofling a bridge, guarded by a 
gateway, fince pulled down, I entered 
the {mall town of Appleby, confifting 
of a fingle ftreet, irregularly built on 
the fteep flope of a hill: on the fum- 
mit is the caftle. There are no re- 
mains of the ancient ftructure except a 
fquare tower, called Czfar’s, infulated 
from all other buildings. The princi- 
pal edifice, of a fquare form, was built 
in 1686, by Thomas Earl of ‘Thanet, 
out of the ruins of the old caftle. In 
the hall is a copy of the great picture 
of George Clifford Earl of Cumber- 
land, and his family, taken from that 
in Skipton. Here is alfo preferved the 
magnificent fuit of armour worn by 
him in the tilt-yard, as champion to 
his royal miftrefs: it is richly gilt, 
and ornamented by ffeurs de lys; his 
horfe armour, of equal fplendour, lies 
by it. The hiftory of this hero, and 
his heroic daughter Anne Clifford, is 
related in that of the picture. I fhall 
only add, that fhe often fat in perfon 
as hereditary fheriff of the county of 
Weftmoreland in this caftle, an honour 
brought into her family by her ancef- 
trefs Sybilla, and which had been con- 
ferred on the great grandfather of that 
lady, Robert de Veteripont, by King 
John, and continued to her defcendant 
the prefent Earl of Thanet, who, in 
right of this his great anceftrefs, owns 
alfo Skipton, Pendragon, Brough, and 
Brougham caftles, and I believe Bar- 
den tower in Yorkfhire. The affizes 
are held in this town, and the judges 
entertained at the expenfe of the fhe- 
riff.” P. 138. 


CRAKENTHORPE—CURIOUS 
DERIVATIONS. 


“ AUGUST 14, I left Appleby, re- 
paffed the bridge, and went through 
the village of Clippergate, not far from 
its foot. About two miles farther, I 
rode through Crakenthorpe, or the 
Village of Crows, in the northern dia- 
le& crakes, moft likely from there hav- 
ing been here a rookery. The hall has 
been the refidence of the Machebs, a 
family noted for their gallant aétions, 
and for never rifing into the degree of 
knight, nor finking into that of yeo- 
man. ‘The name was frequently writ- 





ten, in old times, Mau-chael and Ma- 
chael—Latine, malus catulus—Anglice, 
fad puppy. From the laft, the antiqua- 
rian of the houfe fufpects that Whelp 
Caftle (hereafter to be mentioned) took 
its name from this family, and that 
De Whelp-dale was of kindred not re- 
mote ; which laft is fully confirmed by 
its bearing three young greyhounds for 
its arms, as the Mau-chaels did, a fpu- 
rious dog with a forked tail---ex Greco 
et Tigride nato. He alfo infers, that, 
from the Latin name (which was 
doubtlefsly the original), they were de- 
rived from the Catuli of Rome, which 
gives a defcent from the conqueror of 
the Cimbrians, and all the illuftrious 
race.” P. 148. 


REMAINS OF BRITISH NAMES. 


“JY QUITTED the banks of the 
Eden, and, keeping ftill northward, 
croffed fome black heaths, which are 
fucceeded by a country rich in barley 
and oats, a narrow vale bounded by 
coarfe hills. ‘Thofe to the eaft are a 
continuation of the great fells. At 
their bafes, the land runs parallel, in 
great waves. The fells are diftinguifh- 
ed by the names of their refpective 
parifhes, fuch as Croglin, Cumrew, and 
Caftle-Carrock. ‘Thefe, and numbers 
of others in this county (Cumberland}, 
were genuine Britifh. ‘The firft is flight- 
ly corrupted from ‘Crog-Liyn, or the 
Hanging Rock; the next, Cumrew, 
from Cum a fmall hollow or recefs in a 
mountain, and Rhiq a brow; and 
Caftle-Carrock is plainly Caftell-Carreg, 
or the Caftle on the rock. I will adda 
few more inftances, fuch as Camere, 
i.e. cam rhiw, or the bending brows; 
Cryglin, i. e. cryg lyn, or the pool of 
the tumulus; GartA, or the fide of the 
dingle ; Blen-cairn, from blaen a point 
or end, and cairn a heap of ftones; 
Glen-carn-bech, i.e. glen cairn bach, or 
the little ftoney valley; Galligil, i.e. 
galit and cyll, or the hill of the hazel- 
trees; Rig is found in feveral of the 
compofed names, and fignifies a bar- 
row or tumulus; and, finally, Der- 
awent-water is derived from derwen an 
oak, from the abundance of thofe trees 
which grew about that beautiful lake. 
This county remained under the do- 
minion of the Britons very long after 
the fubjection of the reft of the king- 
dom by the Saxons; and, like Wales, 
yetained its own princes and languages 
I believe, 
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I believe, till about the year 945, when 
Edmund the Elder put an end to the 
Cumbrian kingdom, and beftowed it 
on Malcolm king of Scotland.” P.169. 





NAWORTH CASTLE=-LORD WILLIAM 
HOWARD. 


«“ NAWORTH or Naward Cattle, the 
ufual refidence of the Barons of Gillef- 
land, ftands about two miles eaft of 
Brampton. It is a large pile, fquare, 
and built about a court, with a fquare 
tower at each corner. In the fouth 
fide is a gateway, with the arms of the 
Dacres; over the door ‘thofe of the 
Howards. On the north, it impends 
over the river Irthing, at a great 


height ; the banks fhagged with wood. 


The whole houfe is a true fpecimen of 
ancient inconvenience, of magnificence 
and littlenefs: the rooms numerous, 
acceflible by fixteen ftaircafes, with 
moft frequent fudden afcents and de- 
fcents into the bargain; befides a long 
narrow gallery. The great hall is 
twenty-five paces long, by nine and a 
half broad, of a good height; has a 
gallery at one end, adorned with four 
vaft crefts, carved in wood, viz. a 
griffin and dolphin with the fcallops, 
an unicorn, and an ox with a coronet 
round his neck. In front is a figure, 
in wood, of an armed man; two others, 
perhaps vaflals, in fhort jackets and 
caps, a pouch pendant behind, and the 
mutilated remains of Priapus to each: 
one has wooden floes. Thefe feem 
the /udibrium aula in thofe grofs days. 

“ The top and upper end of the 
room is painted on pannels, in 
fquares, to the number of one hundred 
and feven, reprefenting the Saxon 
kings and heroes; thefe are fiid to 
have been brought from Kirk-Ofwald 
Caftle. The chimney here is five yards 
and a half broad. Within this*is ano- 
ther apartment, hung with old ta- 
peftry: a head of Anne of Cleeves; on 
one fide of her, a fmall picture of a lady 
at full length, &c. and many others. 

“ Lord William Howard’s bed-room 
~-arms and motto over the chimney. 
His library is a fmallsroom, in a very 
fecret place, high up in one of the 
towers, well fecured by doprs and 
narrow flaircafe. Not a book has been 
added fince his days, i. e. thofe of 
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Queen Elizabeth. In it is a vaft cafe, 
three feet high, which opens into three 
leaves, having fix great pages pafted 
in it, being an account of Saint Jofeph 
of Arimathea, and his twelve difciples, 
who founded Glaftonbury; and, at 
the end, a long hiftory of faints, with 
the number of years or days for which 
each could grant indulgences. 

“ The roof is coarfely carved. The 
windows are high, and are to be 
afcended by three ftone fteps, left the 
inhabitant fhould be reached by fome 
arrow or fhot from without; fuch was 
the caution of the times. It is faid, 
Lord William was very ftudious, and 
wrote much: that once, when he was 
thus employed, a fervant came to tell 
him that a prifoner was juft then 
brought in, and defired to know what 
fhould be done with him. Lord Wil- 
liam, vexed at being difturbed, anfwer- 
ed peevithly, ‘ Hang him!’ When he 
had finifhed his ftudy, he ordered the 
man to be brought before him for 
examination, but found that his orders 
had been literally obeyed. He wasa 
very fevere but a moft ufeful man at 
that time, in this lawlefs country. His 
dungeon inftils horror; it confifts of 
four dark apartments, three below, 
and one above, up a long ftaircafe, all 
well fecured; in the uppermoft is one 
ring, to which criminals were chained, 
and the marks where many more have 
been. 

“‘ Clofe by the library is an ancient 
oratory, moft richly ornamented, on 
the fides of the ceiling, with coats of 
arms and carvings in wood, painted 
and gilt. On one fide is a good 
painting on wood, in the flyle of Lu- 
cas Van Leyden; it reprefents the fla~ 
gellation of our Saviour, his cruci- 
fixion, and refurre@tion. Here are alfo 
various fculptures in white marble: an 
abbefs with a fword in her hand, waite 
ing on a king who is ftabbing himfelf; 
a monk with,a king’s head in his hand; 
and feveral others. This place is well 
fecured # for, here, Lord William ene 
joyed his religion, which he did not 
dare toavow, in privacy *. 

“ The chapel is below ftairs; the 
top and part of the fide are pairited in 
pannels, like the hall; and on one fide 
are the crefts, arms, and pedigree of 
the Howards, from Fulcho to. 1623 


* “ Notwithftanding his zeal for Elizabeth and James, he retained the religion 


of his anceftors.”” 


Vor. V.—No. XLVIII. 
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and 1644. On the ceiling, beneath a 
great {prawling figure of an old man, 
with a branch iffuing from him, repre- 
fenting the root of Feffe, is written, § Pic- 
* tor, MDXII.’ On the great window, 
in glafs, are reprefented a knight and 
a lady kneeling---Thomas Lord Dacre, 
who died in 1525, and his Lady Eliza- 
beth, the rich heirets of the barony of 
Greyftoke: on his tabard, the arms of 
Dacre quartering Vaux; on her mantle 
the fame, and on her kirtle Greyftoke- 
ancient quartering Grimethorpe, or 
Greyftoke-modern. 

“ The time in which this caftle was 
founded is very uncertain. It is fup- 
pofed to have been by a Dacre. The 
firft mention of it is in 1398, when it 
was held by a William de Dacre. In 
January 1569-70, it was, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, for a fhort time 
feized and poffeffed, together with 
other eftates of the family, by Leonard 
Dacre of Horfely in Yorkfhire, fecond 
fon of Lord William Dacre. 

“ The feveral ancient infcriptions on 
ftones taken from the neighbouring 
wall, have long fince been removed to 
Rokeby in Yorkfhire, the feat of the 
late Sir Thomas Robinfon. This caftle 
is the property of the Earl of Carlifle, 
derived from his anceftor Lord William 
Howard.” P.172. 
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LIX. Sele Sermons and Funeral Ora 
tions +, tranflated from the French 
of Boffuet, Bifhop of Meaux. To 
which is prefixed, an -Eilay, con- 
fiderably augmented, on the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit in England. 
Third Edition,. Small 8vo. 6s.— 
Clarke, New Bond Street. 

auvtaigiapren 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


6 THE favourable reception with 

which the following Effay bas 
been honoured, has prompted me to 
render it lefs unworthy of -general no- 
tice, by many additions, and feveral 
new illuftrations; many paffages are 
now expanded, and objeéts brought to 
ampier view, which before were rather 
touchéd than expreffed, rather fignified 


than embodied. The prefuming to | 


canvafs a fubje& with which Iam not 
profeilionally connected, is fanctioned 


+ See Monthly Epitome, vol. iv. p. 189. 


by the authority of the judicious Jor. 
tin; who fays, ‘ The fubje& might be 
* treated to more adyantage by thofe 
8 who are not perfonally concerned in 
¢ it. 

“ The increafing indulgence of the 
public has excited me, in this new 
edition, to enter further into the fub- 
ject, to expatiate on the temple ora. 
tory in France, to point out its primi- 
tive and its reigning character, to in- 
terfperfe fome anecdotes relative to the 
fubject, and to trace the origin of that 
Jlern morality which pervades the dif. 
courfes of the French moralifts, 

“ New exemplifications and intereft. 
ing paflages from authors have occa 
fionally been introduced ; and an at- 
tempt has alfo been made to delineate 
the characteriftic manner of fome exig- 
ing preachers.” P.v. 


LE — 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ESSAY, 


“ THE compliance with the duties 
of our ftation, when accompanied with 
danger, is edifyingly illuftrated in the 
conduct of the biihop of Marfeilles 
during the plague. When nature fick 
ened, and each gale was death, when 
the phyficians abandoned their patients, 
when the paftors deferted their flock, 
the holy prelate remained within the 
infectious walls, if order to warm the 
timid, to infufe hope into the dejected, 
to footh the fufferer, to folace the 
dying, and adminifter the laft office to 
the dead. 

“ The fame virtuous principle ope- 
rated upon Rotrou, a French dramatic 
author, the predeceffor of Corneille. 
He was governor of Dreux at the time 
that a peftilential fever raged in that 
tuwn. To the folicitations of a parti- 
cular friend at Paris, who prefled him 
to remove from the local contagion, 
he refurns the following anfwer: _ 

“** T cannot obey your flattering im- 
‘ portunities: while I retain my health, 
‘ my prefence is of fervice to this dif- 
‘ trefled city. The difeafe is nat abat- 
‘ed: at this very moment I hear the 
‘ death-bell toll for the twenty-fecond 
‘ perfon who has died this morning: 
‘it will toll for me whenever God 
* pleafes.” 

“ He fell a victim to his duty a few 
days after. 

“ Thefe hiftoric illuftrations have 


been 
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been adduced for the purpofe of re- 
commending to the young ecclefiaftic 
this method of fometimes enlivening 
his difcourfe, and for the purpofe of 
ftimulating his purfuit in the inveftiga- 
tion of fimilar facts, which are to be 
found in the page of celebrity, and in 
the annals of virtue. An authenticated 
fact, happily introduced, affumes the 
character of an apologue, where the 
feverity of the precept is loft in the 
allurement of the ftory: a recorded 
example cafts a pleafing light upon a 
difcourfe, and gives to airy exhortation 
an attractive form. 

“ While I was ftating the edifying 
example of the bifhop of Marfeilles 
and of Rotrou, my furprife was excited 
that hiftory has recorded fo few parti- 
culars relative to thofe calamities, the 
fire and the plague in London. It 
may be prefumed thofe two great 
events muft have produced actions of 
the brighteft heroifm, efforts of the 
moft refined virtue, proofs of the moft 
exalted friendfhip, interefting occur- 
rences, fublime energies, trials of the 
moft afflicting nature, eloquent com- 
plainings of wounded felicity, fcenes 
of domeftic affe@tion, exhibitions of 
maternal intrepidity, fpectacles of pa- 
rental agony, exploits of filial piety, 
and achievements of fraternal love : all 
which the hand of oblivion has buried 
beneath her fhroud. 

“ Our great Dryden, in his Annus 
Mirabilis, deals in general defcription ; 
he developes no pregnant incident, 
urges no particular point, difplays no 
heart-rending fituation which fo recent 
a calamity muft have afforded him: 
but he accompanies the conflagration 
from ftreet to ftreet, from one church 
to another, in a geographical progrefs, 
with a marvellous infenfibility. 

“ A calamity of fuch a tremendous 
magnitude muft have fupplied the mo- 
ral mind with ample materials; yet 
the preachers of that day, Calamy, 
Sprat, Stillingfleet, &c. did not avail 
themfelves of that important event, 
either to alarm the impenitent finner, 
or confole the patient fufferer. The 
people ftill carrying on their counte- 
mance a recollective terror, befieged 
the pulpits which were erected in the 
fields and in the open air, eagerly ex- 
pecting the words of comfort from the 
voice of their paftor. Yet no expref- 
fions lenient of forrow, no réflections 
peculiarly affuafive, no foothing terms 
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to calm the ruffled foul, no confolatory 
language breathing’ balm upon the fef- 
tering fore, ever flowed from the lips 
of the preacher. 

“ As a fpecimen of the manner in 
which this great event was fometimes 
mentioned in the pulpit, I will tran- 
fcribe a paflage from Bifhop Sprat in 
his fermon delivered before the fons of 
the clergy, November 7th, 1678: 

“ «Tf youremember how yourcity firft 
‘ rofe out of its afhes after the dreadful 
‘ fire, which, no doubt, you can never 
‘forget: as tMat was rebuilt not pre- 
‘ fently, by raifing continued ftreets in 
‘ any one part, but at firft here a houfe 
‘and there a houfe, to which others 
* by degrees were joined: fo every one 
‘ of your houfes being firft raifed, and 
‘ appearing eminent above others in 
‘piety, others will foon take pattern 
‘and encouragement from your build- 
* ing.’ 

“‘ This whimfical architectural fimile, 
I prefume, met with great fuccefs, 
fince it was adopted afterwards almoft 
word for word by Calamy, in a fermon 
preached before the mayor and alder- 
men, on fome anniverfary of the con- 
flagration: 

“ ¢ The foundation of this city (fays 
* that preacher) was not all laid at the 
‘fame time, nor continued ftreets 
‘raifed at once, but at firft, here a 
‘houfe and there a houfe, to which 
‘ others by degrees were joined. Thus 
© our reformation muft take its begin- 
‘ning from fome few, from whom 
‘others may take pattern and encou- 
‘ ragement, till at length it generally 
¢ prevails,’ \ 

“ Thefe citations (to which many 
others might be added) are fufficient 
to expofe the deftitute ftate of facred 
oratory at that period. 

“« The learned Stillingfleet preached 
before the Houfe of Commons on the 
faft-day appointed for the dreadful fire, 
October roth, 1666. One would ima- 
gine that on fuch an impreffive and 
awful folemnity, the cold faculties of 
the fcholar would have fermented into 
fome awakening expoftulation, fome 
terrific retrofpect, fome elegiac lament- 
ation over a city fepulchred in her 
own ruins! The difcourfe, however, 
of Stillingfleet, by no means corre- 
fponds with its fublime fubject: he 
withdyaws from the actual cataftrophe 
to hunt after references and fimilar 
diftreffes: he introduces Sodom and 

Uus Gomorrah, 








Gomorrah, which are inapplicable to 
his prefent object, both from the na- 
ture of their guilt, and from the man- 
ner of their deftru@ion; he wanders 
over hiftory, and leads his audience to 
the conflagrations at Rome, during the 
reigns of Nero, Titus, and of Com- 
modus: then he takes his flight to 
Conftantinople, and informs his audi- 
tors that the fire broke out at that 
place in the beginning of September, 
Anno Domini 4653 thet it broke forth 
by the water-fide, and raged for four 
days together. And in this catalogue 
of ruined cities, the overthrow of Tyre 
and Damafcus was certain not to be 
omitted. 

“ He afferts that luxury and intem- 
perance are among the caufes which 
called down the vengeance of Heaven 
upon the city. As the indigent could 
not be fuppofed to cal! down vengeance 
upon their humble habitations for the 
crime of luxury, I prefime he had 
only in view the tables of the corpora- 
tion: and I alfo prefume, when the 
orator adds, * Ye kine of Bafhan, 
‘which jay, Bring, and let us drink,’ 
he alluded to the court of aldermen. 

“ This elaborate difcourfe was pub- 
lifhed by order of the Houfe. When 
I fee anncxed to the title-page of a 
fermon, Pudlifned at the requeft of the 
audience, 1 am prompted to think that 
the requeft fometimes arifes from a 
revengeful fpirit, the audience with- 
ing to expofe to the world a dull 
performance they had the misfortune 
of hearing.’ P. Ixii. 

“ Wauen the fludent has ftored his 
mind (to ufe the words of Milton) 
‘with induftrious and fvlec@t reading, 
£ fteady obfervation, and infight into 
‘ all feemly and generous arts,’ he may 
with calm confidence become a_la- 
bourer in the holy vineyard: but let 
him not fervilely move in the fame 
track as his predecefiors ; let him ftrike 
out of the diurnal path, and beat the 
unexplored field: let him not be re- 
ftrained and chilled with the idea that 
every fubjeét has been already difcuff- 
ed; that in the purfuit of novelty, be 
is in the purfuit of achimera. Innu- 
merable are the paffages in the Old 
and New Teftament, which, either as 
ornaments or proofs of religion, have 
not yet been exhaufted ; and even thofe 
fentiments and expreflions which have 
already been employed, may be con- 
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fidered as fo many diamonds that only 
require to be new fet.” P. Ixxi. 

“ The elevated ground on which the 
genius of Gallic oratory ftands was 
gained by a gradual afcent. At the 
commencement of the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, the pulpit was de. 
graded by the exhibitions of {cenic 


buffoonery. From the mob of wretch. * 


ed fermonizers, one eminently abfurd 
advanced, and attracted the attention 
of the public. The Father Honoré, a 
friar, diftinguifhed himfelf by a new 
mode, which was in preaching to the 
eye as well asthe ear. He fométimes 
held in his hand a death’s head, which 
he exhibited in various attire with in- 
finite dexterity, according to the cha- 
racter he intended to reprefent. Now 
the fkull difplayed the curled trefles 
of the gay man of fafhion, now the 
flowing hair of a magiftrate: the mili- 
tary plumes then waved over the brow 
of death: then the terrific gewgaw 
affumed a female drefs, which varied 
in conformity to the perfonage either 
of a prude, a coquette, a widow, or 
a nun.—-—See Hiffoire de la Predication, 
- 478. 

“ To this buffoonery fucceeded a 
friar of facetious memory, known b 
the appellation oi Little Father Andre. 
His mode of preaching was lefs fcenical 
than that of his predeceffor, but equally 
improper: he was in the pulpit what 
Scarron the jefter was in fociety. A 
vein of low comedy ran through the 
compofitions of Father André. His 
fimiles and allufions, though applicable, 
feldom failed to excite laughter. Tra- 
dition has preferved fome fragments 
of his homilies. 

“ Ann of Auftria happening to come 
to church after the commencement of 
the fermon, inftead of obferving the 
eftablifhed practice, which was to re- 
capitulate what had already been faid, 
with the addition of a perfonal compli- 
ment, the little Pere André faid to the 
Queen, ‘ Madame, foyez la bien venue 
‘nous n’en mettrons pas plus grand 
‘ pot au feu.’ 

“ Upon another occafion he obferv- 
ed, that there was a peculiar horfour 
annexed to every profeffion, whether 
military, juridical, or monaftic, and 
that the beft prefervatite againft vice 
was the keeping in view that profel- 
fional honour: he then fuid—*I was 
‘once reftrained from committing & 
* great 
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‘great crime by the means Fam now 
‘recommending: fome years ago (it 
¢was in‘the holy feafon of Lent) a 
‘young woman called upon me for 
‘the purpofe of inftruction, when [ 
¢fuddenly perceived a vicious incli- 
‘nation rifing in my mind, which 
‘I fuppreffed with this reflection, Ifa 
‘ young woman is not free from danger 
¢in the chamber of a prieft, where can 
‘ the be fecure ?” 

“ When thefe religious mounte- 
banks'evacuated the fcene, it was oc- 
cupied by preachers who added ele- 
gance to thought, and dignity to ex- 
preffion. ‘To this Parifian fchool of 
temple oratory I do not, however, 
with to confign the Englifh candidate. 
The feveral fuggeftions and prefumed 
improvements which have been offered 
to the confideration of the reader are 
not frequently exemplified in the 


French difcourfes: even that method , 


of arrefting attention without fatiguing 
it, of interefting the heart without dif- 
trefling it, I mean the introduction of 
a well-adapted hiftoric incident, is fel- 
dom employed even in the panegyrics 
of the faints. 

“ The fermons, therefore, of foreign 
authors fhould be rather confulted than 


' ftudied; they fhould be perufed as 


auxiliaries rather than principals. If 
any exception might be admitted 
to this governing rule, the Bifhop of 
Meaux would claim that exception.” 
P. Ixxxviii. 

“ Subjeéts of animadverfion will 
fometimes prefent themfelves from the 
clergyman’s peculiar place of refidence. 
They who dwell in the vicinity of the 
fea-coaft, will have occafion to exert 
their influence to fupprefs that inhu- 
man treatmerit which the unfortu- 
nate perfons who are fhipwrecked not 
unfrequently receive from the hands 
of their own countrymen. It would 
be too painful to relate the feve- 
ral depredatory and atrocious acts 
that have been committed during the 
—— war}; the intelligence of which 

as come to my knowledge from in- 
difputable authority. The recurrence 
of thefe inhuman practices would al- 
moft prompt one to think, that the 
nation whofe heart glows with bene- 
volence is palfied at the extremities. 

_ “ Wherever the paftor is ftationed, 
it becomes his duty to mark what 
paffes around him; to obferve the va- 
tying and Protean fhape that vice 
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affumes: he muft bear in his recollec- 
tion that he is the perfon to whom 
thefe words may be applied; ‘let him 
‘ declare what he feeth.’ Ifaiah, chaps 
xxi. ver. 6.” P. cxxii. 
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EXTRACTS. 
SIR NICHOLAS BACON, 


“ LORD keeper of the great feal in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
born in the year rs1o, at Chiflehurft 
in Kent. After having received the 
firft rudiments of learning, either in 
the houfe of his father, or at fome 
little fchool in the neighbourhood, 
he was fent, when very young, to 
Corpus Chrift (vulgarly Bennet) Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, where, having 
improved himielf in all branches of 
ufeful knowledge, he tfavelled into 
France, and made fome ftay at Paris, 
in order to give the lait polifh to his 
education. 

“ Oa his return he fettled in Gray’s 
Inn, and applied himfelf with fuch 
affiduity to the ftudy of the law, that 
he quickly diftinguifhed himfelf in that 
learned profeflion ; fo that on the dif. 


folution of the monaftery of St. Ed-- 


mund’s Bury, in Suffolk, he had a 
grant from Henry VIII. in the 36th 
year of his reign, of the manors of 
Redgrave, Botefdale, and Gillingham, 
with the park of Redgrave, and fix 
acres of land in Wortham, as alfo the 
tithes of Redgrave to hold in capite, by 
knight’s fervice ; which fhows that he 
ftood high at that time in the favour of 
his prince, who was one that never 
gave or preferred but where great abi- 
lities invited. . 

“In the 38th of the fame king he 
was promoted to the office of attorney 
in the court of .wards, which was a 
place both of honour and profit. In 
rss2 he was eleGed treafurer of Gray’s 
Inn, His creat moderation and confum- 
mate prudence preferved him through 
the dangerous reign of Queen Mary. 
In the very dawn of that ot Elizabeth 
he was knighted, and the great feal of 
Englaid being taken from Nicholas 
Heath, archbifhop of York, was deli- 
vered to him on December 22, 1558, 
with title of lerd keeper. He was alfo 
of the privy council of her Maijefty, 
who had much regard to his advice.” 
P. 2g> 

“ As a ftatefman he was remarkable 
for a clear head, and deep countels ; 
and while it was thought of fome other 
great men, that they feemed wifer 
than they were, yet the common voice 
of the nation‘ agreed in this, that Sir 
Nicholas Bacon was wifer than he 
fcemed. 





“ His great fkill lay in balancing fac. 
tions ; and it is thought he taught the 
Queen that fecret, the more neceffary 
to her, becaufe the laft of her family, 
and confequentiy without many of 
thofe fupports incident to princes, In 
the chancery he diftinguifhed himfelf 
by a very moderate ufe of his power, 
and fhowing great refpeét to the com- 
mon law. He made ufe, on proper 
occafions, of fet fpeeches, in which 
he was happier than moft men, pleafing 
the people by their found, and charm- 
ing the wifefl men of that age with their 
fenfe ; whence he attained the reputa- 
tion of uniting two oppofite characters, 
viz. of a witty and a weighty {peaker, 

“ His great parts and great prefer. 
ment were far from raifing him in his 
Own opinion, as appears from the mo- 
deft anfwer he gave Queen Elizabeth 
when fhe told him his houfe at Red- 
grave was too little for him :—* Not fo 
‘(returned he), but your Majefty has 
© made me too great for my houf.’— 
Yet to fhow his refpeéct for her Ma- 
jefty’s judgment, he afterwards added 
wings to it. ‘Towards the latter end 
of his life he became very corpulent, 
which made Queen Elizabeth fay, mer- 
rily, that ‘ Sir Nicholas’s foul lodged 


‘qwell? To himfelf however his bulk + 


was very cumberfome, infomuch that 
after walking frdm Weftminfter Hall 
to the Star Chamber, which was but a 
very little way, he was ufually fo n.uch 
out of breath that the lawyers forbore 
{peaking at the bar till he recovered 
himifelt, and gave them notice of it by 
knocking with his ftaff. 

“ After having held the great feal 
more than twenty years, this able 
ftatefman and faithful counfellor was 
fuddenly removed from this life, as 4 
ceriain writer informs us, by the fol- 
lowing accident: ‘ He was under the 
* hands of his barber, and the weather 
‘ being fultry, had ord red a window 
“before him to be thrown open: as 
‘he was become very corpulent he 
‘ prefently fell afleep, in the current of 
‘frefh air that was blowing in upon 
‘him, and awaked, after fome time, 
¢ diftempered all over. “ Why (faid he 
“to the fervant) did you fulfer me to 
‘fleep thus expufed?” The fellow 
‘replied that he durft not prefume 
‘to difturd him. Then faid the lord 
‘keeper, “ By your civility I lofe my 
‘ life ;”? and 1o removed into his bed- 
‘chamber, where he died a few days 
I ‘ after. 
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‘after’? I have tranfcribed this ftory 
exactly, though I think there is fome 
reafon to doubt the circumftances of 
it; for all our writers agree, that he 
paid his lait debt to nature on the 20th 
of February 1579, and one would ima- 
gine that the weather could not then 
be very-fultry. 

“ Camden’s charatter of him is juft 
and plain:—‘ Vir prepinguis, ingenio 
‘ acerrimo, finguiari prudentia, fumma 
‘ eloquentia, tenaci memoria, et facris 
* confiliis alterum columen ;’ i.e. A man 
of grofs body, but moft quick wit; 
fingular prudence, happy memory, and 
for judgment, the other pillar of the 
ftate. Llis felicity was not greater in 
his fortune than his family.” P. 15. 


THOMAS MUSGRAVE, CAPTAIN OF 
BEWCASTLE—FORM AND MANNER 
OF AN ANCIENT TRIAL OF BATTLE. 


“ CONCERNING this Thomas we 
have met with an aneedote, which is 
curious, as it exhibits the form and 
manner of proceeding to the ancient 
trial of battle, viz. ‘ It is agreed be- 
“tween Thomas Mufgrave and Lance- 
‘let Carleton, for the true trial of fuch 
* controverfies as are betwixt them, to 
‘have it openly tried by way of com- 
‘bat, before God and the tace of the 
* world, to try it in Canonby Holme, 
* before England and Scotland, upon 
‘ Thurfday in Eafter week, being the 
* 8th day of April next enfuing, A.D. 
‘1602, betwixt nine of the clock and 
‘one of the fame day; to fight on 
* foot; to be armed with jack, fteel 
‘cap, plaite Meeves, plaite breeches, 
‘ plaite focks, two fwords, the blades 
‘to be one yard and ‘half a quarter of 
* length ; two Scotch daggers, or dirks, 
‘at their girdles: and either of them 
‘to provide armour and weapons for 
‘themfelves, according to this inden- 
‘ture. Two gentlemen to be ap- 
‘ pointed in the field, to view both 
‘the parties, to fee that they both be 
‘equal in arms and weapons, ac- 
* cording to this indegture ; and being 
‘fo viewed, the gentlemen to ride to 
* the reit of the company, and to leave 
*them but two boys, viewed by the 
* gentlemen, to be under fixteen years 
* of age, to hold their horfes. In tef- 
‘timony of this our agreement, we 
‘have both fet our hands to this in- 
‘ denture, of intent all matters fhall be 
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‘made fo plain, as there fhall be no 
* queftion to ftick upon that day: which 
‘indenture, as a witnefs, fhall be de- 
‘ livered to two gentlemen. And for 
* that it is convenient the world fhould 
‘be privy to every particular of the 
‘grounds of the quartel, we have 
‘ agreed to fet it down in this inden- 
‘ture betwixt us, that, knowing the 
* quarrel, their eyes may be witnefs of 
* the trial, ' 


* The Grounds of the Quarrel. 


“¢ 7, Lancelot Carleton did charge 
‘Thomas Mufgrave before the lords 
‘of her Majefty’s privy council, that 
* Lancelot Carleton was told by a 
‘gentleman, one of her Majefty’s 
*‘fworn fervants, that Thomas Muf- 
* grave had offered to deliver her Ma- 
‘ jefty’s caftle of Bewcaftle to the King 
‘of Scots; and to which the fame 
* Lancelot Carleton had a letter under 
* the gentleman’s own hand for his dif- 
* charge. 

“¢ 2. He chargeth him, that where- 
‘as her Majefty doth yearly beftow a . 
‘great fee upon him as captain of 
* Bewcaftle, to aid and defend her 
* Majefty’s fubjects, therein Thomas 
* Mufgrave hath neglected his duty; 
* for that her Majefty’s caftle of Bew- 
* caftle was, by him, made a den of 
* thieves, and an harbour and receipt 
* for murderers, felons, and all forts of 
* mifdemeanors, &c. 

“« Thomas Mufgrave doth deny all 
‘this charge, and faith, that he will 
‘prove that Lancelot Carleton doth 
‘ falfely belie him, and wil] prove the 
‘fame by way of combat, according 
‘to the indenture. Lancelot Carleton 
‘hath entertained the challenge, and, 
*by God’s permiffion, will prove it 
‘true, as before; and hath fet his 
* hand to the fame. 

‘Tuomas Muscrave. 
*Lanceror CARLeTon,’ 

“ What the event of the combat was 

we have not found.” P. 80. 





SIR JOHN PAKINGTON 


“ WAS a great favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth’s, and one of her privy coun- 
cil: fhe invited him to attend her 
court, where he lived at his own ex- 
penfe, in fplendour and reputation, 
with an equipage not inferior to fome 
of her greateft officers, though he had 


no 
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no other honour befides that of knight 
of the bath. He was remarkable for 
his ftature and comely perfonage, and 
had diftinguifhed himfelf fo much by 
his manly exercifes, that he was called 
the lufty Pakington: he entered into 
articles to fwim againft three noble 
courtiers for 3000/. from the bridge at 
Weftminfter to the bridge at Green- 
wich ; but the Queen prevented it. 

Having, by his expenfive life, con- 
tracted great debts, he took the wife 
refolution of retiring into the country, 
-and faid he would feed on bread and 
verjuice till he had made up his extra- 
vagancies; in coniequence of which 
the Queen gave him a grant of a gen- 
tleman’s eftate in Suffolk, of 8 or goo/. 
per ann. befides goods and chattels, 
which had efcheated to the crown; 
but after he had been there to take 
poffeffion, he could not behold the 
miferies of that diftreffed family with- 
out regard and compaffion; and the 
melancholy fpectacle of the diftrefied 
lady and her children fo effectuaily 
wrought upon him, that he repaired 
immediately to court, and humbly be- 
feeched her Maijefty to excufe him 
from enriching himfelf by the cala- 
mities of a gentleman who fell by a 
combination of his enemies; and would 
not leave the Queen till he had obtained 
his requeft. 

“ After his fettlement in the coun- 
try, her Majefly granted him for fixty 
years, for his faithful fervices hereto- 
fore done (ftyling him her trufiy and 
well-beloved fervant), feveral lordthips, 
&c. that were come to the crown by 
forfeiture, &c. in Devonfhire, Glou- 
cefterthire, Leicefterfhire, Lancatfter, 
and Cornwall; Somerfetfhire, Hert- 
fordfhire, Yorkfhire, Surrey, Cam- 
bridgefhire, Carmarthenfhire, Middle- 
fex, London, Wiltfhire, Monmouth- 
fhire, Effex, and Buckinghambhire: he 
was alfo lieutenant and cuftos rotulo- 
rum for Woreefterfhire. He was ze- 
nerally the firft named in all commif- 
fions of importance, and was the prin- 
cipal director in the government oi his 
coun y. By his attability and obliging 
behaviour he acquired the good opi- 
nion of hie equals and inferiors; and 
by his courage and refolution he had 
rendered himfelf awful to thofe above 
him; a memorable proof of which he 
gave when he executed the office of 
fheriff ; for the Lord Chief Baron Pe- 
riam, having committed a gentleman 
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at the affizes, Sir John, fitting in his 
fheriff’s feat, called to him to ftay, 
telling the judge he would anfwer for 
his forth-coming ; neither could he be 
diffuaded by all the menaces of the 
bench from adhering to this refolution, 
boldly alleging that the gentleman was 
his prifoner, and he, as fheriff, was 
accountable for him. His prudence 
did not only extricate him out of his 
former difficulties, but in a fhort time 
enabled him to become what he in. 
tended to be, a great builder. 

** He married the daughter of Mr. 
Humphrey Smith, of Cheapfide, Queen 
Elizabeth’s filk-man, of an ancient fa- 
mily in Leicefterfhire: fhe was the 
widow of Benedict Barnham, Efq. one 
of the aldermen of London, and very, 
rich; which confideration, together 
with her youth and beauty, made it 
impoflible for her to efcape the ad- 
dreffes, even of the greateft perfons 
about the court. She had, by her firft 
hufband (the: alderman), four daugh- 
ters, which were very young when 
they loft their father, and therefore 
needed a faithful friend to manage and 
improve their fortunes; in which truf 
Sir John acquitted himfelf fo honour- 
ably, that they had t0,000/. each for 
their portion, an immenfe fum in thofe 
days.” P. 187. 

“ After he had finifhed his ftately 
ftruéture at Weftwood, he invited the 
Earl of Northampton, lord prefident, 
and his lady, toa boufe-warming ; and 
as his Lordfhip was an honourable and 


jovial companion, a train of above one 


hundred knights and gentlemen accome 
panied him, who ftaid there fome time, 
and at their going away, acknowledged 
they had met with fo kind a reception, 
that they did not know whether they 
had poftefied the place, or the place 
them. ‘The delightful fituation of his 
habitation was what they had never 
before feen; the houfe ftanding in the 
middle of a, wood that is cut into 
twelve large ridings, and at a good 
diftance one ring-riding through all of 
them. and the whole encompaffed with 
a park of fix or feven miles, at the 
farther end whereof, facing the houfe, 
is a canal of one hundred and twenty- 
two acres, which gives a noble luftre, 
the trees gracing the water, and the 

water the woods. , 
“ His moft magnificent entertain- 
ment was that which he gave King 
James and Ais Queen (with the greateft 
train 
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train that ever accompanied them) at 
Ailfbury, when his Majefty honoured 
him with a vifit, after his arrival from 
Scotland, before his coronation. Upon 
this occafion he fet no bounds to his 
expenfe, thinking it a difparagement 
to be outdone by any fellow-fubjec, 
when fuch an opportunity offered; 
and the King and the whole court ac- 
knowledged they never met with a 
more noble reception.” P. 188. 





TICHBORNE OF TICHBORNE, HAMP- 
SHIRE-—-CURIOUS DISTRIBUTION 
OF BREAD. 

“ A MS. I underftand is now in the 
poffeffion of t he prefent baronet, which 
fpeaks of the alliances of the Tichbornes 
with moft of the noble families in 
this kingdom, and with the Guifes in 
France; and alfo of th. Dame Mabell*, 
who being bed-ridden, and extremely 
ill, petitioned her hufband for the 
means of inftituting a dole of bread, to 
be giver to all poor perfons who might 
ak for it, on every fucceeding Lady- 
day. In return he promifed her as 
much ground as fhe could walk round 
in the neighbourhood of the houfe, 
thould be appropriated to the aforetaid 
purpofe; on which fhe caufed herfelf 
tobe taken out of bed, and carried to 
a choice piece of ground of feveral 
acres extent, on the north-eaft fide the 
manfion houfe, and there, on her hands 
and knees, contrived to crawl round 
it; from which circumftance it has re- 
tained the name of Crawls to the pre- 
fent day. 

“ This, I believe, has been conti- 
nued almoft without any exception, 
till within thefe three years. Sir Henry 
has in his poffeffion the origina! weight 
of the dole bread ; on one fide of which 
isengraved Fundatum Henrico regnante 
fecundo; on the other, Tichborne dole 
weight, 1/b. 100%. avoir. It was gene- 
rally the cuftom to bake about 1200 of 
thele loaves, and if any people re- 
mained after the diftribution of this 
bread, each one received two-pence. 
One year, when Lady-day happened 
on a Sunday, 1225 loaves were diftri- 
buted, and 8/. in two-pences. Fora 
week or two before, the dole vaga- 
bondsfrom all quarters ufed to affemble 
i the neighbourhood, and many peo- 
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ple came who did not ftand in need of 
fuch charity. It was generally a fcene 
of riot and confufion, fighting and 
quarrelling 3 and for thefe reafons Sir 
Henry has difcontinued it. The bread 
was thrown at one another, wafted, 
and {poiled. Some old women indeed 
preferved it with great care, as a fpe- 
cific for the cure of agues, and moft 
other diforders. There is a tradition, 
that the dole was once difcontinued, 
and a part of the houfe funk. This is 
accounted for by an old woman’s pro- 
phecy, that if the dole be difcon- 
tinued, the family will foon be extinet, 
and the houfe fall to ruins. 

“ Michael Blount, Efq. of Maple 
Durham, Oxon, near Reading, great 
grandion of Sir Henry-Jofeph, who 
died in 1743, among other curiofities 
belonging to the family, is in poffeffion 
of a large painted picture of the man- 
ner of diftributing the dole ; containing 
the family, the chaplain, the neigh- 
bours, with many poor perfons (all 
portraits), and the old houte, &c.; 
which, from the dreffes, is judged to 
have been painted either in the reign 
of James I. or Charles I. It is efteemed 
a real curiofity.” P. 203. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

“ IN 1585 he failed with a fleet to 
the Weft Indies, and took the cities cf 
St. Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagera, 
and St. Auguftin. In 1587 he went to 
Lifbon with a fleet of thirty fail, and 
having intelligence of a great fieet af- 
fembled in the bay of Cadiz, which 
was to have made part of the armada, 
he with great courage entered that 
port, and burnt there upwards of 
10,000 tons of fhipping, which he 
afterwards merrily called ‘ burning the 
‘King of Spain’s beard.’ In 1588, 
when the armada from Spain was ap- 
proaching our coatts, he was appointed 
vice-admiral, under Charles Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, high-admiral of Eng- 
land, where ‘ortune favoured him as 
remarkably as ever; for he made prize 
of a very large galleon, commanded 
by Don Pedro de Valdez, who was 
reputed the projector of this invafion. 
This lucky affair happened in the fol- 
lowing manner :—July 22, Sir Francis 
obferving a great Spanith fhip floating 


* “ Wife of Sir Roger de Tichburne, a valiant and daring knight temp. 
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at a diftance from both fleets, fent his 
pinnace to fummon the commander to 
yield: Valdez replied, with much Spa- 
nifh folemnity, that they were four 
hundred and Atty ftrong, that he him- 
felf was Don Pedro, and ftood much 
upon his honour, and thereupon pro- 
pounded feveral conditions upon which 
he was willing to yield; but the Vice- 
admiral replied, that he had no leifure 
to parly; but if he thought fit inftantly 
to yield, he might; if not, he fhould 
foon find that Drake was no coward. 
Pedro, hearing the name of Drake, 
immediately yielded, and, with forty- 
fix of his attendants, came on board 
Drake’s fhip. This Don Pedro re- 
mained about two years in England, 
and when he was releafed, paid him 
for his own and his captains’ liberties, 
a ranfom of 3500/. Drake’s foldiers 
were well recompenfed with the plun- 
der of this fhip; for they found in it 
55,000 ducats of gold, which was di- 
vided among them *. 

“ His fuccefs, and the immenfe mafs 
of wealth he brought home (after 
his voyage round the world), raifed 
much difcourfe throughout the king- 
dom; fome highly commending, and 
fome as loudly decrying him: thé for- 
mer alleged, that his exploit was not 
only honourable to himfelf, but to his 
country; that it would eftablifh our 
reputation for maritime fkill in foreign 
nations, and raife an ufeful fpirit of 
emulation at home; and that, as to 
the money, our merchants having fuf- 
fered much from the faithlefs practices 
of the Spaniards, there was nothing 
more juft than that the nation fhould 


receive the benefit of Drake’s reprifals, 
The other party alleged, that in fag 
he was no better than a pirate; that 
of all others it leaft became a trading 
nation to encourage fuch practices; 
that it was not only a direc breach of 
all our late treaties with Spain, but 
likewife of our old leagues with the 
houfe of Burgundy ; and that the con. 
fequences would be much more fatal 
than the benefits reaped from it could 
be advantageous. Things continued 
in this uncertainty during the remain. 
der of 1580, and the fpring of the fuc. 
ceeding year. At length they took a 
turn in favour of Drake; for April 4, 
1581, her Majefty going to Deptford, 
went on board his fhip, where after 
dinner fhe conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, and declared her abfo- 
lute approbation of all he had done. 
She likewife gavg direéticns for the 
prefervation of his fhip, that it might 
remain a monument of his own and 
his country’s glory. 

“ Camden, in his Britannia, has 


taken notice of an extraordinary cir- 


cumftance relating to this fhip of 
Drake’s, where, {peaking of the fhire 
of Buchan, in Scotland, he fays, ‘It 
‘ is hardly worth while to mention the 
‘clayks, a fort of geefe, which are 
“believed by fome, with great admi- 
‘ration, to grow upon trees on this 
* coaft, and in other places, and when 
* they are ripe they fall down into the 
‘fea, becaufe neither their ‘neft nor 
‘eggs can any where be found: but 
‘they who faw the fhip in which Sir 
* Francis Drake failed round the world, 
‘when it was laid up in the river 


* “ It may be proper to obferve, that a little before this formidable Spanifh 
armament put to fea, the ambaflador of his Catholic Majefty had the confidence 
to, propound to Queen Elizabeth, in Latin verfe, the terms upon which fhe 
might hope for peace; which, with an Englifh tranflation by Dr. Fuller, we 
will infert in this place, becaufe Drake’s expedition to the Weft Indies makes a 
part of this meflage:. The verfes are thefe: 

‘ Te veto ne pergas bello detendere Belgas: 

* Que Dracus eripuit nunc reftituantur oportet : 
* Quas pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas: 

* Religio Papz fac reflituatur ad unguem.’ 


‘ Thefe to you are our commands: 
* Send no help to the Netherlands: 


* Of the treafure took by Drake, 
* Reflitution you muft make; 


& The Queen’s extempore return: 


* And thofe abbics build anew, 
‘ Which your father overthrew: 
‘ If for any peace you hope, 
‘In all points reftore the Pope.’ 


* Ad Grecas, bone rex, fient mandata calendas.’ 
‘ Worthy King, know, this your will 


* At Latter-Lammas we’ll fulfil’.” 




















Thames, could teftify, that little 
‘ birds breed in the old rotten keels of 
‘ hips, fiance a great number of fuch, 
¢ without life and feathers, ftuck clofe 
‘to the outfide of the keel of that 
‘ fhip.’ 

«“ This celebrated fhip, which had 
been contemplated many years at 
Deptford, at length decaying, it was 
broke up, and a chair, made out of the 

lanks, was prefented to the univer- 
fity of Oxford.” P. 268. 





LXI. Fuvenilia; or, a Collection of 
Poems: written between the Ages 
of Twelve and Sixteen. By J. H.L. 
Hunt, late of the Grammar Sctiool 
of Chrift’s Hofpital, and dedicated 
by Permiflion to the Honourable 
J. H. Leigh. Containing Mifcel- 
lanies, Tranflations, Sonnets, Paf- 
torals, Elegies, Odes, Hymns, and 
Anthems. Second Edition (with 
a Frontifpiece, by JBartolozzi), 
Small 8vo. 6s. Printed by Whit- 
ing. 





EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACT FROM RETIREMENT, OR 
THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


- HOw bleft the mortal, far from 
gorgeous care, 

The tort’ring badge that Vice and Envy 
wear ; 

Far from: the rank that elevates man- 
kind, 

To fhow their eyes the good they left 
behind: 

As from the Alps, the trav’ller, tot- 
tring ow, 

Bends o’er his native fields that {mile 
below ; 

And, while the ftorm oft paufes o’er 
the plain, 

Atks back his cottage and his crook in 
vain ! ; 

He cares not where Ambition’s maniacs 
rave ; 

‘No royal flatt’rer, and no titled flave ; 

But fpurns behind him, as to light he 
{prings, 

The pomp of courtiers and the pride of 
kings. 


“ Nor finks his manly foul to ruder 


joys, 
That love the vulgar, vanity and noife. 
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Pleafures like thefe that bubble and are 
dead, A 

Fly from his peaceful walks and placid 
head ; 

That noble breaft, where fenfe and 
honour reign, 

Difgrace and Folly toil to blot in vain. 

Thus the foft breeze, like fome for 
gotten dream, 

Sighs o’er the oil that fmooths the 
ruffled ftream ; 

Yet flits unheeded o’er the wat’ry 


glafs, " 
Nor breathes impreffion on its cryftal 
face. 


* This is the man, this, this Crea- 
tion’s lord, 
Whom all muft envy, yet whom all 
applaud ! 
This is the man, * who,’ crowds ad- 
miring cry, 
* Has learnt to live, and trembles not 
to die ! 
‘Who wifely fteer’d, where no loud 
tempefts roar, 
* No rocks tremendous ‘threaten from 
the fhore ;. 
‘ But kept life’s middle ftream; whofe 
waters paft, 
‘ Death frowns no more, and Heav’n 
is man’s at laft |’ 


“ Ye purpled wretches, crown’d with 
vice and fhame, 

Wretches, whofe all is vanity and 
name; 

Ye fceptred Neros, pageants of an 
hour, 

Whofe god is Mammon, and whofe 
idol Pow’r; 

Say, can your bofoms fmooth Con- 
tentment know, 

With Peace be gentle, or with Virtue 
glow? 

Can hot Intemp’rance cool yqur beil- 
ing veins, 

And yield to Virtue Reafon’s team- 
pled reins ? 

Can fhrivell’d Av’rice fmooth the brow 
of Care, 

Or pois’nous Envy antidote Defpair? 

Can mad Ambition, Pow’r’s unfetter’d 


luft, 

Bid you be ftill, and tell you, ye are 
duft ? 

Go! fearch your treafures, mark the 
envious glance, : 

The heétic glow of Riot’s revell’d 
dance ; 


Xx2 Exalt 
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Exalt your heads, where high Ambi- 
tion fhrouds 

His arm in thunders, and his eye in 
clouds 3 

And is it there Peace hides her hermit 
head, 

Woes are no more, and human withes 
dead? 

Say, Wilmot *, firft at Pleafure’s painted 
goal, 

Say, royal Richmond f, with thy fhri- 
vell’d foul; 

Tell, ftern Elizat, thou whofe venge- 
ance dread 

Fell Envy pour’d on fad Maria’s head ; 

Tell, high-brow’d Wolley, fon of {fplen- 
did Care, 

Thou caftle built of vanity and air ; 

Say, fleeps Repofe, where Conicience 
finds no reft, 

Does Blifs enrapture in the guilty 
breaft ? 

“ While kings and nobles fhare the 
thorns of Woe, 

Some ftill are fcatter’'d on the crowds 
below. 

See through the mob, where Vice tri- 
umphant rules, 

And vacant Ign’rance ftares among her 
fools; 

See Difcontent her mutt’ring lips con- 
ceal, 

And loud Contention threat the public 
weal ; 

See Filth difgufting wallow in her mire, 

And Noife and Riot light eternal fire! 

And, ah! let Pity turn her dewy eyes, 

Where gafping Penury unfriended lies; 

Where wild-ey’d Hunger bows her 
tainting head, 

And Sicknefs twoons upon her tatter’d 
bed! 

There no mild hand uprears the droop- 
ing form, 

No meek Benevolence averts the ftorm! 

Soft-pillow’d Eafe, that flumbers off 
the day, 

And haughty Grandeur, turn in fcorn 
away ; 

Till he, whom Fortune never cali’d 
her own, 

Sinks in the filent grave, unpitied and 
unknown.” P. 37. 





VALOUR, AN ODE. 
“ WHEN Valour, fearlefs maid, was 
born, 
She wander’d friendlefs and forlorn ; 


* Wilmot Ear! of Rochefter.’’ 
¢ ** Queen Elizabeth.” 


Till once, in Greece, when fir it rofe 
Superior to its neighb’ring foes, 
She faw in ev’ry eye a fire, 
Which none but Valour could infpire, 
And pleas’d to find it all her own, 
In Sparta firft the rais’d her throne, 
“ ”T was Valour taught the art of 
war, 
To throw the lance, and drive the car: 
”T was Valour every bofom fir'd,  ’ 
Fill’d high with courage, warm’d, in. 
{fpir’d, 
Taught the bold warrior how to die, 
And bade the vanquith’d {corn to fly; 
Gave to her fav’rite Greece the fway, 
And bade each circling fhore obey, 
“ Each ftate its hero then could 
boatt, 
The king and guardian of its coaft; 
And Argos faw her children brave 
The terrors of the foaming wave: 
FE’en gods were jealous at the fight, 
And crowded on th? Olympian height; 
And when the Colchian prize was 


won, 
They fnatch’d above each Argive fon, 

“ From anceftors renown’d as theie, 
Who neither fought nor funk to eafe, 
An hardy race of heroes rofe, 

Alike regardlefs of repofe ; 

And Perfia’s fous beheld the day, 
When on Platza’s plains they lay; 
And faw, and faw alone to mourn, 
The laurel from their temples torn, 

“ On Mycale’s fea-circled fhore, 
Again they heard the battle roar; 
Unnerv’d to fight, afraid to die, 
Again the Perfian turn’d to fly. 
Then Xerxes rofe, and left behind 
His millions, but a grave to find; 
And while the coward monarch fled, 
Greece rent the turban from his head. 

« Ah! lott to all her patriot fame, 
Where now is Grecia’s glorious name? 
—’T is fled ;—and Sparta’s hardy race 
Show but a female’s languid face. 
Their bofom now no ardour fires, 
No courage warms, no zeai inipires; 
And Valour’s felf, to roam no more, 
Has come to Albion’s white-cliff’d 

fhore!”” P, 110. 





TO TRUTH. 
“ TRUTH, faireft virgin of the tky, 
With robes of light, and beaming 
eye, 
And temples crown’d with day ; 


+ “ Henry VII.” 


And 




















6 thou of all the cherub choir, 

That boaft’ft to wake the fweeteft lyre, 
And chant the fofteft lay: 

« By him, who ’midft his country’s 

tears 

Stood movelefs to a thoufand fears, 
And fmil’d at racks and death ; 

By Perfia’s turban’d heroes bold, 

And all the Spartan chiefs of old, 
That bow’d thy fhrine beneath ; 

“« By holy Virtue’s veftal flame, 

By laurell’d Honour’s ftately name, 
And cheek-bedimpled Love ; 

O lift from thy majeftic head 

The veil that o’er its treffes fpread, 
Doubt’s fairy fingers wove. 

“ Thee chafte Religion’s virgin breaft, 

And Hope, with fair unruffled vett, 
Their lovely fifter hail; 

Simplicity with lilied crown, 

And Innocence untaught to frown, 
And Peace that loves the vale. 

“ The demon that ufurps thy day, 

And cafts upon its blemith’d ray 
The poifon of his tongue ; 

Obid him, from thy dazzling fight, 

Shrink back into eternal night, 
His kindred fiends among. 


“ And, in the horrors of his train, 
Let Difcord feek his yelling reign, 
Nor haunt thy path ferene ; 
While Guilt, on ev’ry fullen wind, 
Starts pale and trembling from behind 
His wild and wizard mien. 
“Then o’er thy flow’r-enamell’d way 
Shall Youth, in artlefs frolic gay, 
His ruftic hymns increafe ; 
While Britain, raptur’d at the found, 
Shouts to her echoing fhores around, 
‘Truth, Liberty, and Peace’ !” 
P.115. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
DR. BLAIR. 


“ DR. Hugh Blair was born in Edin- 
burgh on the 7th day of April 1718 
His father, John Blair, a refpectable 
merchant in that city, was a defcendant 
of the ancient family of Blair, in Ayr- 
fhire, and grandfon of the famous Mr. 
Robert Blair, minifter of St. Andrew’s, 
chaplain to Charles I. and one of -the 
moft zealous and diftinguifhed clergy- 
men of the period in which he lived.” 
P. 455. 

“© The views of Dr. Blair, from his 
earlieft youth, were turned towards 
the church, and his education received 
a fuitable direction. After the ufual 
grammatical courfe at fchool, he en- 
tered the humanity clafs in the univer- 
fity of Edinburgh, in O@ober 1730, 
and {pent eleven years at that celebra- 
ted feminary, affiduoufly employed in 
the literary and {fcientific ftudies pre- 
fcribed by the church of Scotland to 
all who are to become candidates for 
her licenfe to preach the Gofpel. Du- 
ring this important period, he was 
diftinguifhed among his companions 
both for diligence and proficiency ; 
and obtained from the profeffors under 
whom he ftudied, repeated teftimonies 
of approbation. One of them deferves 
to be mentioned particularly, becaufe, 
an 
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in his own opinion, it determined the 
bent of his genius towards polite lite- 
rature. An effay, Meg! rod xado¥, or, 
On the Beautiful, written by him when 
a ftudent of logic in the ufual courfe 
of academical exercifes, had the good 
fortune to attract the notice of Profef- 
for Stevenfon, and, with circumftances 
honourable to the author, was ap- 
pointed to be read in public at the 
conclufion of the feffion. ‘This mark 
of diftinétion made a deep impreflion 
en his mind; and the effay which 
merited it, he ever after recollected 
with partial affeGion, and preferved 
to the day of his death as the firft 
earneft of his fame. 

« At this time Dr. Blair commenced 
a method of ftudy which contributed 
much to the accuracy and extent of 
his knowledge, and which he conti- 
nued to practife occafionally even after 
his reputation was fully eftablifhed. 
It confifted in making abitracts of the 
moft important works which he read, 
and in digefting them according to the 
train of his own thoughts. Hiftery, 
in particular, he refolved to ftudy in 
this manner; and, in concert with 
fome of his youthful affociates, he 
conftructed a very comprehenfive 
fcheme of chronological tables. for re- 
ceiving into its proper place every im- 
portant fact that fhould occur. This 
fcheme devifed by this young ftudent 
for his own private ufe was afterwards 
improved, filled up, and given to the 
public by his learned friend Dr. John 
Blair, prebendary of Weitminfter, in 
his valuable work, ‘ The Chronology 
‘ and Hiftory of the World’.”” P. 456. 

“ About the time in which he was 


occupied in laying the foundations of 


this ufeful inftitution *, he had an op- 
portunity of conferring another im- 
portant obligation on the literary world, 
by the part which he acted in refcuing 
from oblivion the poems of Offian. It 
was by the folicitation of Dr. Blair and 
M:. John Home that Mr. Macpherfon 
was induced to publifh his § Fragment: 
‘of ancient Poetry;’ and their pa- 
tronage was of effential fervice in pro- 
curing the fubfcription which enabled 
him to undertake his tour through the 
Highlands for collecting the materials 
of Fingal, and of thofe other delight- 
ful productions which bear the name 


burgh. 


of Offian. To thefe productions Dp}, 
Blair applied the teft of genuine crit). 
cifm, and foon after their publication 
gave an eftimate of their merits in «4 
‘ Differtation,’ which, for beauty of 
language, delicacy of tafte, and acute. 
nefs of critical inveftigation, has few 
parallels. It was printed in 1763, and 
fpread the reputation of its author 
throughout Europe. 

* The great objects of his literary 
ambition being now attained, his ta. 
lents were for many years confecrated 
folely to the important and peculiar 
employments of his ftation. It was 
not till the year 1777 that he could be 
induced to tavour the world with a 
volume of the Sermons which had {9 
long furnifhed inftruction and delight 
to his own congregation. But this 
volume being well received, the public 
approbation encouraged him to pro- 
ceed: three other volumes followed 
at different intervals; and all of them 
experienced a degree of fuccefs of 
which few publications can boaft. They 
circulated rapidly and widely wherever 
the Enghsh tongue extends ; they were 
foon iranflated into almoft all the lan- 
guages of Europe ; and his prefent Ma 


jefty, with that wife attention to the 


interefts of religion and literature which 
diftinguifhes his reign, was gracioufly 
pleafed to judge them worthy of a 
public reward. By a royal mandate 
to the Exchequer in Scotland, dated 
July asth, 1780, a penfion of 200/ 
a-year was conferred on their author, 
which continued unaltered till his 
death.” P. 462. 

“© The Sermons which he has given 
to the wérld are univerfally admitted 
to be models in their kind; and they 
will long remain durable monuments 
of the piety, the genius, and found 
judgment of their author. But they 
formed only a fmall part of the dil- 
courfes he prepared for the pulpit. 
‘The remainder, modefty led him to 
think unfit for the prefs; and, influ- 
enced by an excufable folicitude for 
his reputation, he left behind him an 
explicit injunction that his numerous 
manutfcripts fhould be deftroyed. The 
greatnefs of their number was credit- 
able to his profe‘§onal character, aud 
exhibited a convincing procf that his 
fame as a public teacher had been ho- 


* “ A profefforfhip of rhetoric and belles lettres in the univerfity of Edin- 


nourably 














nourably purchafed, by the moft un- 
wearied application to the private and 
pnizen labours of his office. It refted 
on the uniform intrinfic excellence of 
his difcourfes, in point of matter and 
compofition, rather than on foreign 
attractions; for his delivery, though 
diftin@, ferious, and impreflive, was 
not remarkably diftinguifhed by that 
magic charm of voice and action which 
captivates the fenfes and imagination, 
and which, in the eftimation of fuper- 


‘ ficial hearers, conftitutes the chief me- 


rit of a preacher.” P. 464. 

“ Dr. Blair had been naturally of a 
feeble conftitution of body; but as he 
grew up, his conftitution acquired 
greater firmnefs and vigour. Though 
jiable to occafional attacks from fome 
of the fharpeft and moft painful difeafes 
that affli&t the human frame, he enjoyed 
a general ftate of good health; and, 
through habitual cheerfulnefs, temper- 
ance, and care, furvived the ufual 
term of human life. For fome years 
he had felt himfelf unequal to the 
fatigue of inftructing his very large 
congregation from the pulpit; and, 
under the impreflion which this feel- 
ing produced, he has been heard at 
times to fay with a figh, ‘ that he was 
‘left almoft the laft of his cotempo- 
‘raries.’ Yet he continued to the end 
in the regular difcharge of all his other 
official duties, and particularly in giv- 
ing advice to the afflicted, who, from 
different quarters of the kingdom, {o- 
licited his correfpondence. His laft 
fummer was devoted to the prepara- 
tion of this volume of Sermons; and, 
in the courfe of it, he exhibited a vi- 
gour of underftanding and capacity of 
exertion equal to that of his beft days. 
He began the winter pleafed with him- 
felf on account of the completion of 
this work; and his friends were flat- 
tered with the hope that he might live 
to enjoy the acceffion of emolument 
and fame which he expected it would 
bring. But the feeds of mortal difeafe 
were lurking unperceived within him. 
On the 24th of December 1800, he 
complained of a pain in his bowels, 
which, during that and the following 
day, gave him but little uneafinefs; 
and he received as ufual the vifits of 
his friends. On the afternoon of the 
26th, the fymptoms became violent 
and alarming: he felt that he was ap- 
proaching the end of his appointed 
courfe: and retaining to the laft mo- 
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ment the full poffeffion of his mental 
faculties, he expired on the morning 
of the 27th, with the compofure and 
hope which become a Chriftian paftor.”” 
P. 468. 





EXTRACTS. 
ON HOPES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS+ 


“ ON the lot of fome men Provi- 
dence is pleafed to beftow a longer 
continuance ef profperity than on that 
of others. But, as the term of that 
continuance is hidden from us, all flat- 
tering and confident expectations are 
without foundation. At one period 
or another, it is certain that the calm 
is to be troubled, and the dark cloud 
is to arife; and how foon that period 
is to come, you cannot tell, In your 
health, or your fortune, or among 
your connexions and friends, be affured 
that fome trial awaits you. For human 
life never ftands ftill for any long time. 
It is by no means a fixed and fteady 
object, like the mountain or the rock 
which you always find in the fame 
fituation ; it is a river continually mov- 
ing and flowing. Neither is it the ftill 
and fmooth ftream which glides along 
with the fame conftant tenour; but 
a river which for a time may hold 
a regular courfe within its banks, till, 
being interrupted by rocks, it foams 
into a torrent, or, fwoln by foreign 
currents, it lays wafte the neighbour- 
ing plains. Amidft fuch viciffitudes of 
time and life, who has any title to 
reckon upon the future? To faults, 
all are fubjeét; to troubles, all are ex- 
pofed. As that man is the moft vir- 
tuous who can be charged with the 
feweft faults, fo that life is the happieft 
which fuffers the feweft troubles. To 


look for entire exemption from them is 


to court difappoiutment.” P. 3. 


“ We are not to expe, from our. 


intercourfe with others, all that fatif- 
faction which we fondly wifh. What 
the individual either enjoys or fuffers 
by himfelf, exhibits only an imperfect 
view of his condition. In the prefent 
ftate of human affairs, we are all fo 
clofely interwoven with one another, 
that a very material part of our happi- 
nefs or mifery arifes from the con- 
nexions which we have with thofe who 
are around us, and the relations in 
which we ftand to them. Thefe, there- 
fore, open a field within which our 
wifhes and expectations find an ample 


range. 
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range. One of the firft objects of with 
to every one, 1s to maintain a proper 
place and rank in fociety; not to fall 
behind his equals; but rather, if he 
can, to furpafs them, fo as to com- 
mand confideration and refpect from 
his neighbours. ‘This, among the vain 
and ambitious, is always the favourite 
aim. With them it arifes to immode- 
rate expectations, founded on their 
fuppofed talents and imagined merits. 
But, perhaps, in the hearts of all men 
fome with of this nature lurks; fome 
with not to be overlooked in the crowd, 
but to attain that degree of diftin¢tion 
which they conceive they might rea- 
fonably claim.” P. 6. 

“Jn the clofer connexions which 
men form of intimate friendfhip and 
domeftic life, there is ftill more reafon 
for due moderation in our expectations 
and hopes. For the nearer that men 
approach to each other, the more nu- 
merous the points of contaét are in 
which they touch, the greater indeed 
will be the pleafure of perfeé& fym- 
phony and agreements of feelings; but, 
at the fame time, if any harfh and re- 
pulfive fenfations take place, the more 
grating and pungent will be the pain. 
if you look for a friend, or a partner 
of your life, in whofe temper there is 
noi to be found the leaft inequality, 
who upon no occafion is to be hurt or 
offended by any frailties you difcover, 
whofe feelings are to harmonize in 
every trifle with yours, whofe counte- 
nance is always to reflect the image of 
your own, you look for a pleafing 
phantom, which is never, or, at moft, 
very rarely to be found; and if difap- 
pointment four your mind, you have 
your own folly to blame. You ought 
to have confidered that you live ina 
region of human infirmity, where every 
one has imperfections and failings. 
You affuredly have your own. What 
reafon had you to imagine, that the 
perfon whom you love and efteem was 
to be the only exception from the 
common fate? Here, if any where, it 
becomes yor to overlook and forbear ; 
and never to allow fmall failings to 
dwell on your attention fo much as to 
deface the whole of an amiable charac- 
ter. From trifling mifuncerftandings 
arifing from the moft frivolous caufes, 
{fprings much of the mifery of focial and 
domeftic life. Hence is blafted many 
a pleafipg bloffom of hope ; and many 
an expeétation, which once promifed 

I 





unbroken harmony, is left to perifA. 1 
{hall only mention. 

“¢ Another inftance of what we are 
not to expect in the ordinary courfe of 
human affairs; that is, conftant grati- 
tude from thofe whom we have moft 
obliged and ferved. I am far from 
faying that gratitude is an unknown, 
or even a rare virtue among mankind; 
I think not fo ill of human nature, On 
the contrary, it is my belief, that 
grateful fenfations for favours received 
are very generally felt; and, when no 
ftrong paflion counteracts thofe fenf- 
tions, that grateful returns are gene- 
rally intended, and often are actually 
made. But then, our expectations of 
proper returns muft be kept within 
moderate bounds. We muft not carry 
them fo far as to imagine, that grati- 
tude is to produce unlimited compli- 
ance with every defire which we choofe 
to indulge; or that they whom we have 
obliged will altogether defert their own 
intereft for the fake of their benefactors, 
Many circumftances, it is to be remem- 
bered,tend tocool the grateful emotion. 
Time always deadens the memory of 
benefits. Sometimes they are confi- 
dered as having been fully recompenfed, 
and the debt of gratitude repaid. As 
benefits conferred are often underrated 
by thofe who receive them, fo they are 
fometimes overvalued by thofe who 
confer them. On perfons of light and 
carelefs minds, no moral fentiment 
makes any deep impreffion; with fuch, 
the remembrance of both benefit and 
benefactor is apt to pafs fpeedily away. 
With the proud fpirit, which claims 
every thing asits due, gratitude is ina 
great meafure incompatible. From 
perions of this character, we are never 
to expect it; and indeed from pertons 
of any character we are not to be fur- 
prifed, if, in the prefent ftate of the 
world, it rifes not fo high as we 
thought we had reafon to hope.” P.8. 


ON A PEACEABLE DISPOSITION. 


“ IT cannot but occur to every one 
who has read the New Teftament, 
even in a curfory manner, that there 
is nothing more warmly and more fre- 
quently inculcated in it, than peace 
and love, union and good underftand- 
ing among men, Were a perfon to 
form to himfelf an idea of the ftate of 
the Chriftian world, merely from read- 
ing our facred books, and thence in- 
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ferring how they would live who be- 
lieved thofe books to be divine, he 
would draw, in his fancy, the faireft 
pidure of a happy fociety: he would 
expect to meet with nothing but com 
cord, harmony, and order; and to 
find the voice of clamour and conten. 
tion for ever filent: But were fuch a 

‘on, fond to be himfelf a witnefs and 
apartaker of fach a blifsful ftate, to 
come amongft us from afar, how mi- 
ferably, alas! would he be difappoint- 
ed, when in the adtual conduct of 
Chriftians he difcovered fo little corre- 
fpondence with the mild and peaceful 
genius of their profeffed religion; when 
he faw the fierce fpirit of contention 
éften raging unreftrained in public; 
aad in private, the intercourfe of men 
embittered, and fociety difordered and 
convulfed with quarrels about trifles? 
Too juftly might he carry away with 
him this opprobrious report, that 
furely thofe Chriftians have no belief 
in that religion they profefs te hold 
facred, feeing their pra¢tice fo openly 
contradits it.” P. 313. 

“ The duty of living peaceably, not 
only prohibits all acts of open injuttice, 
but requires us carefully to avoid giv- 
ing unneceffary provocation or offence 
to athers. When we confider from 
what fmall beginnings difcord often 
grifes, and to what aftonifhing heights 
from fuch beginnings it will grow, we 
will fee much caufe to watch with care 
over our words and actions, in our in- 
tercourfe with the world. It aught to 
be an object of attention fo to behave 
as never needlefily to exafperate the 
paffions of others. In particular, we 
areto guard againft all improper liber- 
ties of fpeech, and contumelious reflec- 
tions on perfons and characters. ‘The 
man of peace is mild in his demeanour, 
and inoffenfive in his difcourfe. He 
appears to defpife no man. He is not 
fond of contradiGing or oppofing, and 
is always averfé to cenfure and to. 
blame, He never erects himfelf into 
the character of a dictator in fociety. 
He never officioufly feeks to intermed- 
dle in the affairs of others, nor to pry 
into their fecrets; and avoids every oc- 
cafion of difturbing the good will which 
men appear to bear to one another. Op- 
pofite to this, ftands the character of 
the man of unpeaceable and quarrel- 
fome fpirit; who, himfelf eafily pro- 
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voked by every trifle, is continually 
offending and provoking others by the 
harfhnefs of his behaviour. He is loud 
in his cenfures, pofitive in his opinions, 
and impatient of all contradi@tion. He 
is a bufyebody in other men’s matters 3 
defcants on their characters, inquires 
into their conduct, and on the aus 
thority of his own en oe affigns 
what motives he pleafes to their ac- 
tions. Into the violence of party-fpirit 
he never fails to enter deeply; and 
confidently aferibes the worft principles 
to all who differ from him in opinion. 
Such perfons are the 8 of fociety, 
and the troublers of all good order in 
human life. ‘ Let every man fiudy to be 
* quiet,’ {ays the Apoftle, ‘ and to do bis 
‘ own bufine/s. Who art thou that judgeft 
* another man’s fervant? To bis own 
* mafler he fandeth or falleth*? 4 

“ The ftudy of peace requires, that 
on fome occafions we fcruple not to 
give up our own opinion, or even de- 
part from our firict right, for the fake 
of peace. At the fame time, for pre- 
venting miftakes on this fubject, it is 
proper to obferve, that a tame fubmif- 
fion to violence and wrongs is not 
required by religion. We are not to 
imagine that the love of peace is only 
another name for cowardice ; or that it 
fuppreffes every proper exertion of a 
manly {pirit. The expreffions employ- 
ed in the text, if it be pofiible, as much 
as lieth in you, plainly infinuate, that 
there are cafes in which it may not be 
in our power to live peaceably with all 
men. Every man is allowed to feel 
what is due to himfelf and his own 
character, and is entitled to fupport 
properly his own rights. In many 
cafes the welfare of fociety requires 
that the attacks of the violent be 
checked and refifted. What belongs 
to agood and wife man is, to look for- 
ward coolly to the effects that are like- 
ly to follow the rigorous profecution 
of any private rights of his own. If 
thefe appear to be pregnant with mif- 
chiefs to the fociety with which he is 
connected, in amuch greaterproportion 
than any advantage they can bring to 
himfelf, it then becomes his duty rather 
quietly to fuffer wrong, than to kindle 
the fiames of lafting difcord. Bythow 
many are there, who, havitg once be- 
gun a claim, efpoufed a fide, or en- 
gaged in a controverty, are determined 


* << y Theff. iv. rx. Rom. xiv. 4.” 
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‘. 4b purfue it to the faft, let the confe- liable to be mifled by falfe reports inta 
* quences be what.they will? Falfe no- unjuft fufpicions of their neighbours; 
tions of honour are broughtin to jufti- he can pafs over many things without 
fy their paffions. Pride will not allow difturbance or emotion, which, in more 
them to yield, or to make the leaft con- combuftible tempers, would kindle a 
ceflion, when the true point of honour . flame. In all public matters in which 
would have led to generous a¢know- he is engaged, he will not be pertina. 
ledgments and condefcenfion. They cioufly adhefive to every meafure 
never make the firft advancesto return- which he has once propofed, as if his 
ing reconciliation and peace. They honour were neceffarily engaged to 
are haughty in their claims, and require carry it through. If he fee the paffions 
great fubmiffion before they can be ap-. of men,beginning to rife and f{well, he 
peafed.. The lover of peace, on the will endeavour to allay the growing 
other hand, looks upon men andman- ftorm. He will give up his favourite 
ners in a milder and fofter light. He fchemes, he will yield to an opponent, 
views them with a philofophic, or ra- rather than become the caufe of violent 
ther a Chriftian eye. Confcious that embroilments; and, next to religion 
he himfelf has been often in the wrong; and a good confcience, the caufe of 
fenfible that offence is frequently peace and union will be to him mot 
thought to be given, where no injury facred and deay.” P. 317. 
as intended; knowing that all men are 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. An naehes into the ancient Greek 
Game, fuppofed to have been in 
ASTRONOMY—AGRICULTURE—ARTS vented by. Palamedes, antecedent to 
AND SCIENCES--ANATOMY,. the Siege of Troy ; with Reafons for 
HE planifpheric Orrery; exhibiting, believing the fame to have been 
by fimple Movement, the various known from remote Antiquity in 
Pofitions of the Planets of the folar © China, and a gil improved 
Syftem, as they relate to the Sun, _. into the Chinefe, Indian, Perfian, 
to each other, and to the principal and European Chefs. Alfo two Dif- 
fixed Stars in the Vicinity of the — fertations, r. On the Athenian Skiro- 
Ecliptic. With a particular Eluci- phoria; 2. Onthe myftical Meaning 
dation of the joint Revolution ofthe | ‘©f the Bough and Umbrella in the 
Earth and Moon, in their refpective Skiran Rites. With Plates, gto 
Orbits round the Sun; pointing out 148. Becket. 
the Caufes of the yarious Phafes of An Introduétion to the Theory and 
our lunar Satellite, ag well as her Practice of plane and fpherical Tri- 
Influence upon our Earth. With a gonometry, and the orthographic 
Companion, containing a Diagraph and fterographic Projeétions of the 
or Reprefentation of the Univerfe, Sphere, including the Theory of 
bifected in the Plane of the folftitial | Navigation: illuftrated by a Variety 
Colure; affording a View of the of practical Examples; to determin- 
_“Pofition of the Syftem in the Uni- ing the Latitude by two Altitudes 
verfe, with the Inclinations of the of the Sun, the Longitude by the 
Orbits, and Axes of its conftituent lunar Obfervations, and to othet 
Planets; accompanied with a Va- important Problems on the Sphere, 
riety of ufeful And interefting Tables: and in nautical Aftronomy. By 
the Whole. forming a fimple and Tuomas Kern, private Teacher 
fcientific Introduction to the Ele- of Mathematics and Geography.— 
ments of Aftronomy. In a Frame, 8vo. 108. 6d. Longman and Rec 
358. . Clarke, New Bond Street; Vernor and Heod. 
Wallis, Ludgate Street; Yenkigs and A Treatife on the Culture of Potatoes; 
Watfon, Maiden Lane, Covent Gar- fhowing the beft Means of obtaining 
den, productive Crops, a Matter of “ 
’ tion 
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* tional Importance. By a Practr- 
cAL FARMER. 8vo. rs. Launcef- 
ton printed ; Richardfon, London. 

Letters from his Excellency General 
Wathington to Arthur Young, Efq. 
F.R.S. containing an Account of his 
Hufbandry, with a Map of his Farm; 
his Opinions on various oe 

. in Agriculture, and ingny Particulars 
of the rural Economy of the United 
States. Richardfon, 
Hatchard. 

A Differtation on the Conftruction and 
Properties of Arches. With feven 
Plates. By G. Arwoop, Eig. F.R.S. 
98.6d. Egerton, Lunn. . 

Plans and Views in Perfpective, with 
Defcriptions of Buildings erected in 
England and Scotland: and alfo an 
Eflay, to elucidate the Grecian, 
Roman, and Gothic Architecture ; 
accompanicd with Defigns. By Ro- 
BERT MITCHELL, Architect. Im- 
perial Folio. (In Englifh and French.) 
With 18 Plates. 31.38. Coloured 
4l. 48. Taylor, White. 

Reflections on the Theory of the in- 
finitefimal Calculus (the Method of 
Flaxions), By C. Carnot, Ex- 
Director of the French Republic, 
Minifter of War, and Member of 
the National Inftitute. Tranilated 
from the French, and illuftrated with 
Notes, by Witiiam. Dickson, 
L.L.D. &8vo. 28. Richardfeny, Cu- 
thell. 

Tables, ufeful in Aftronomy and Navi- 
gation, By JoserpnH De Menpoza 
Rois, Efg. F.R.S. gto. 1l.118.6d. 
Faulder. te 5 

The Anatomy and Phyfidlogy of the 
Horfe’s Foot, concifely deferibed ; 
with practical Obfervations on Shoe- 

' Ing. Together with the Symptoms 
of, and moft approved Remedies for, 
the Difeafes of Horfes. With 14 il- 
luftrative Plates. By James WHITE, 
Veterinary Surgéon to his Majefty’s 
Fir, or Royal Dragoons. 12mo. 
48. Chapman. 


8vo. * 38. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lives of Scottifh Authors, viz. Fergu- 
fon, Falconer, and Ruffell. - By Da- 
vid Invinc, A.M. Conflable, Edin- 
burgh ; Cumming, London. 

A Narrative of the Life of Sarah Shade, 
born at Stoke Edith, in the County 
of He : containing many well- 
aethen and curious Fadts, 


Praétical 


more particularly during her Voyage- 
to the Eaft Indies, in the New De- 
vonthire Indiaman, in the Year 1769; 
and in traverfing that Country in 
St ar with the Army, at the 
Sieges of Pondichérry, Velore, ‘Ne- 
gapatam, &c. &c. ‘Together with 
fome extraordinary Accounts of the 
Ferocity of Tigers, Jackals, Piah 
Dogs, Vultures, &c. Taken down 
by fome Gentlemen, and publithed 
for her Benefit.. 8vo, 2s. Hatehard. 


- sa ° 
ek - 


DICTIONARY-~GRAMMARs 


An abridged Di¢tionary of the Govern- 


ment of French Verbs, Conjunétions, 
and Prepofitions. By M.Lortor, 
M.A. 12mo. 28. Smart and Gow- 
Jlade, Reading ;' Rivingtons, Lohdon. 


A compendious Grammar of the-cur- 


rent corrupt Diale<t of the Jargon of 
Hindoftan (commonlycalled Moors); 
with a Acme t | Englifh -and 
Moors, Moors and Englifh. To 
which are added, familiar Phrafes and 
Dialogues, &c. with Notes, defcrip- 
tive of the various Cuftoms and 
Manners of Bengal. By Grorce 
Haptety. Fifth ‘Edition, corrected. 
4to. Bound 10s.6d. Sewell, Mur- 
ray and Highley. . 


EDUCATION. 


Suggeftions refpecting a Plan of na? 


tional Education, with Conjectures 
on the probable Confequences of: 
nondefcript Methodifm and Sunday 
Schools: in a Letter, addreffed' to_ 
his Grace the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury. By the Rev, Witi14M SxHaw, 
B.D. F.R.S. and Rector of Chetvy; 
Somerfet. 8vo. 1s. Cruttwell, Bath; 
Robinfons, London. 

Education, By Maria 
EpGEtwortH. Second Edition. 3 
vols, 8vyo, 1h 18: Yobnfon. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES— 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Hiftory of Guildford, the Coun- 


ty Town of Suny; containing its an- 
cient and prefént Staté, civil ‘and 
ecclefiaftical. Collected fron public 
Records and other Authorities} with 
fome Account of the Country three 
Miles round. 128: 6d, boards,.— 
¥. and S. Rufell, Guildford; Long- 
man and Rees, Weftley, London, 
Yy2 ZExyptiacas 
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ZEgyptiaca: or Obfervations on cer- 
tain Antiquities of Egypt. In two 
Parts. Part I, The Hikory of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar elucidated. Part II. 
Abdollatif’s Account ‘of the Anti- 
quities of Egypt ; written in Arabic, 
A.D. 1203; tranflated into Englith, 
and illuftrated with Notes, by J. 
Wuirte, D.D. Profeffor of Arabic 
in the Univerfity of Oxford, &c— 
Part I. gto. il. 43s. (See p. 320.) 
Oxford printed; Cadell.and Davies, 
London. 

An hiftorical and critical Account of 
Winchefter Cathedral. With an en- 
graved View and ich phical Plan 
of that Fabric. Extracted from the 
Rey. Mr. Milner’s Hiftory and Anti- 
quities of Winchefter. To which 
is added, a Review of its modern 
Monuments. 8vo. gs. 6d. Robbins, 

_ Winghefter. 

The True Lover of his Country; or, a 
Treatife on Sovereignty, with re- 
{pect to its Origin, its Objects, its 
Funétions, and its feveral Modifica- 
tions: with a concife Defeription of 
the Revolutions of the Roman Re- 
public, of the Kingdom of England, 
and more particularly that of France. 
By M.CLEMENCE. 12m0, 45-— 
Dulau, Darton. 





LAW. 


Reports of Cafes argued and determin- 
ed in the High Court of Chancery ; 
begiant with the Sittings after 
Hilary Term, and ending with the 
Sittings after Trinity Term, 40 
Geo. 3, 1800. Vol. V. Part II— 
Folio. 11.18. Brooke and Rider. 

A View of the principal Parts of the 
moft important Statutes relating to 
Game. With explanatory Cafes 
and Obfervations. vo. 33, Lack 
ington and Co. 

Decifions in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, during the Time of Sir 
George Hay, and of Sir James Mar- 
frott, late Judges of that Court. 
Vol. I. Michaelmas Term 1776 to 
Hilary Term 1779. 8vo. 98-—— 
Bicker flaf. 

Inquiries into the Nature of heafehold 
Property; in which the relative 
Situations of Leffor and Leffee, 
Landlord and Tenant, are fairly 
confidered. By a GENTLEMAN OF 
THE TEMPLE. 8vo. 18. 6d. Bicker- 


Saf. 


Ai 





An Effay .on; Contraband: being a 


Continuation of the Treatife on the 
relative Rights and. Duties of belli. 
gerent sed neutral Nations, in maris 
time Affairs. By Robert Waap, 
Efq. Barrifter at Law. 8vo, 35, 
ik pct aeng i Verh 

judicious Selection of the moft in- 
terefting and celebrated Caufes, &c, 
&c. which have occurred in Courts 
of Judicature, &c. and particularly 
fuch as relate to Life, perfonal Li. 
berty, Character, &c. &c. divefted 
of fuch legal Repetitions, and other 
Matter, as ferve only to lengthen and 
confufe, without adding to Informa. 
tion. Vol. I. ramo. gs. Wallix, 
Dulau. 


The Proceedings in the Court of King’s 


Bench, on a criminal Information 
againft Thomas Aris, Keeper of the 
faid Prifon, at the Suit of John 
Herron, for cruel, illegal, and inbu- 
man Treatment ; with the Speeches 
in full of Mr. Scott, Mr. Garrow, 
Lord Kenyon, &c. 8vo. 18. Smith. 

Colle&tanea Maritima: being a Collec 
tion of public Inftruments, &c. tend. 
ing to illuftrate the Hiftory and Prac- 
tice of Prize Law. By Cu. Rosinson, 
L.L.D. 8vo. 35 Whites Butter- 
worth. 





MISCELLANIES. 


The Names and Defcriptions of the 
py tang of unclaimed Dividends 
on Bank Stock, and on the public 
Funds, transferrable at the Bank of 
England, which became due on and 

ore the sth of July 1797, and re- 
mained unpaid on the 1ft of October 
1800; and alfo of fuch Proprietors of 
I. per Cent. Annuities 1797, who 
ve not claimed the faid Annuities 
transferred to them as Proprietors 
of Bank Stock, or received the Jn- 
tereft. due thereon. By Orpen oF 
THe Court oF Directors OF 
THE Bank OF ENGLAND. © 8V0 
108. 6d. Bunney and Gold, Symonds. 

Profe, on various Occafions, politic 
and literary, collected from the 
ew Sng 8vo. 38. 6d. boards 

urfe 

A re to the Hon. Spencer Percival. 
Second Edition, with a Pofticript, 
containing fome Obfervations on the 
reported Debates of Taylor’s and 


Addifon’s Divorce Bill... 8v0. 18.64. 
(See p. 236, for April.) Rivington 
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The Sportfman and Breeder’s Vade 
Mecum ; containing an Account. of 
the Plates, Matches, and Sweep- 
" ftakes run for in the Year 1800, An 
alphabetical Lift of the running 
Horfes, and a complete Index, with 
their Pedigrees. A Lift of Stallions 
for 1800. -Alfo an Account of the 
Sweepftakes and Matches to be run 
for at Newmarket, York, Epfom, 
Richmond, Newcaftle, Stamford, 
Doncafter, Oxford, &c. By W. 
Pick, York. Bartholoman, York ; 
Chapple, London. 

Journals of the Royal Inftitution of 
Great Britain. Nos. II. and III. 8vo. 
1%. Cadell and Davies. 

The Principles of Morality. By Gzorce 
Ensor, Efg. 8vo. 68. Yordan. 

A Differtation on Duelling ; firft pub- 
lithed by Appointment, as having 

ained a Prize (May 1784) in the 

niverfity of Cambridge. By Ricu- 

arp Hey, L.L.D. (then Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Cambridge) ; re- 

ow by William Smith of Dur- 
8vo. 28. 6d. Upéill. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Elements of Natural Hiftory; being 
an Introduction to the Syftema Na- 
ture of Linnzus, and comprifing a 
Tranflation of the Characters of the 
whole Genera, and the moft remark- 
able Se ig particularly of all that 
are Natives of Britain. With an 
Account of the principal Circum- 
ftances in their Manners and Hiftory. 
Likewife an alphabetical Arrange- 
ment, with Definitions of the tech- 
fical Terms ufed in the Science. 
Vol. I. containing the four firft 
Claffes, viz. Mammalia, Birds, Am- 
phibia, and Fifhes. With explana- 

_ tory Copper-plates. 8vo. 9s. Ca- 

and Davies. 

Obfervations on the Winds and Mon- 
foons, accompanied with Notes, 
geographical and meteorological. By 
James Carper, formerly Colonel 
and Comptroller General of the 
Army and Fortification Accounts on 
the Coaft of Coromandel. With a 
Chart. 4to. 153. Debrett, Leigh 
and Sotheby. 


ene 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Belinda, By Maria EpGeworru. 
3 vols. y2mo, 163.6d. ohn/on. 
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Martyn of Fenrofe; or, the Wizard of 
the Sword: a Romance. By Henry 
SUMMERSETT, 3 vols. 12m0.-— 
13S. 6d. Duttony Miller. - 

The Haunted Palace; or, the Horrors 
of Ventoliene: a Romance. By 
Mrs. York £. 3 vols. 12mo. 138. 6d. 
Earle and Hemet. 

Ruthinglenne; or, the Critical Mo- 
ment: a Novel. By IsaBELLa 
KELLY. 3 Vols, r2mo. £38. 6d.— 
Lane. 

The Hiftory of Raffelas, Prince of 
Abyflinia;s a Tale. By Samuet 
Jounson, L.L.D. New Edition. 
With Plates. Small 8vo. ss, Large 
Paper 78. Rivingtons, Mawman 





PHYSIC--sANIMAL ECONOMY. 


The Inftitutions of the Pra@tice of 
Medicine ; delivered in a Courfe of 
Lectures. By Joserx Baptist 
Burserius Dé KaniFerp. Trant- 
lated from the Latin, by Witt1aM 
Cutten Brown. Vol. II, 8vo. 8s, 
(See M. Epitome, Vol. IV. p. 278.) 
Cadell and Davies. 

Obfervations on the Utility of inocu- 
lating for the Variole Vaccine, or 
Cow-pox. By Epwarp GARDNER, 
Author of “ Reflections on the high 
Price of Provifions.”’ 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Carpenter, Fobnfon. 

Practical Obfervations on the Nature 
and Treatment of fome exafperated 
Symptoms attending the Venereal 
Difeafe. By Epwarp GEoGHEGAN, 
Surgeon to the Dublin General Dif- 
pentary, &c. &c. 38. Hughes, Vernor 
and Hood. 

Obfervations on Mr. Home’s Treatife 
of Striétures in the Urethra, with an 
improved Method of treating certain 
Cafes of thofe Difeafes. By Tuos. 
Wuate ty, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London. 8vo. 
as. 6d. Yobafer Callow. 

A practical Effay on the Art of recos 
vering fufpended Animation. To- 
gether with a Review .of. the moft 
proper and effectual Means to be 
adopted in Cafes of imminent’ Dan- 
ger. .Tranflated from the German 
of C. A. Struve, M.D. . 12mo., 
38. 6d. Murray. 

Obfervations on the Increafe and De- 
creafe of different Difeafes, and par- 
ticularly of the Plague. By Wit- 
LIAM HEBERDEN, jun. M. D. 
F.R.S. 4to. 5s. Payne, 

Obfervations 
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Obfervations on the medical and do- 
meftic Management of the Con- 
fumptive ; on the Powers of Digita- 
lis Purpurea; and on the Cure of 
Scrophula. By THomas Beppors, 
M.D. 8vo. 78. Longmanand Rees. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Thalaba the Deftroyer. By Robert 
SOUTHEY. 2 vols. Small 8vo. 14s. 
Longman and Rees. 

Juvenilia; or, a Collection of Poems: 
written between the Ages of Twelve 
and Sixteen. .By J. H. L. Hunt, 
late of the Grammar School of 
Chrift’s Hofpital. Second Edition. 
With a Frontifpiece by Bartolozzi. 
Small 8vo. 5s. (See p. 339.) Printed 
by Whiting. 

Nautical Odes; or, poetical Sketches, 
defigned to commemorate the 
Achievements of the Britifh Navy. 
Interfperfed with occafional Notes, 
intended to celebrate and elucidate 
fome of the moft glorious naval 
Events of the prefent and preceding 
Wars. gto. ras. Wiiliaiss, Symonds. 

The Sorrows of Switzerland: a Poem. 
By the Rev. Wiirtram LIsLe 
Bowes. 4to. 38. Cadell and Da- 
vies, Mawman. 

A fatirical Epiftle, in Verfe, addreffed 
to the Poet Laureate, on his Carmen 
Seculare ; containing fome Strictures 
on modern Times and Characters. 
8¥0. 38. Ginger. 

The Millennium: a Poem, in three 
Cantos. 8vo. 78.6d, Kear/ley. 

Britannia: an Epic Poem, in twenty 
Books. To which is prefixed, a 
critical, Différtation on Epic Ma- 
chinery. By Joun Ocitvie, D.D. 
F.R.S. Edinburgh. gto. 11. 18.— 
Rivingtons, Wright. 

The poetical Works of the late Tuos. 
Litt e, Efq. Smail 8vo. 7s. Car- 
penter. 

Alonzo and Cora, with other original 
Poems, principally elegiac. By Ex1- 
ZABETH ScoTT, a Native of Edin- 
burgh. To which are added, Let- 
ters in Verfe, by BLacktock and 
Burns. 8vo. 108. 6d. Bunney and 
Gold, Egerton. 

The Sea Side Story: an operatic Dra- 
ma, in two Acts; as now performing 
at the ‘Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den. By Mr. Dimonp, jun. Au- 

_ thor of “ Petrarchal Sonnets,”? &c. 
8vo. 18.6d. Barker and Son. 


- 





Beauties of modern Poetry; felefted 


from the moft popular Authors, 
r2mo. 38. 6d. Fine Paper 4s. Scott, 
Carlifle. 


Barker’s Continuation of Egerton’s 


Theatrical Remembrancer, Baker’s 
Biographia Dramatica, &c. contain. 
ing a complete Lift of all the drama. 
tic Performances, their feveral Edi. 
tions, Dates, and Sizes; together 
with thofe which are unpublifhed, 
and the ‘Theatres where they were 
originally performed, 1787 to 1801; 
including feveral Omiffions, Addi- 
tions, and Correétions: alfo a Con. 
tinuation of the Notitia Dramatica, 
with confiderable Improvements, 
To which is added, a complete Lit 
of Plays, the earlieft Date, Size, and 
Author’s Name (where known) from 
the Commencement to 1801, The 
Whole arranged, &c. by WaAttEY 
CHAMBERLAIN QOULTON. 12mM0, 
ss. Barker and Son. ‘ 


Tales of Terror, with an introductory 


Dialogue ; containing feventy Tales. 
With Engravings. 8vo. 78.6d. Bell. 


Selim and Zaida: with other Poems, 


Small 8vo. With Plates. 6s. Long- 
man and Rees. 


Claffical Englifh Poetry, for the Ufe 


of Schools and young Perfons; fe- 
lected from the beft Authors: with 
fome original Pieces. Compiled and 
written by Dr. Mavor and Mr. 
Pratr. r2mo. 48.6d. Phillips. 


A poetical Epiftle to Sir George Beau- 


mont, Bart. oh the Encouragément 
of the Britifh School of Painting. 
By WituiaM Sotuesy, Efq. F.R.S. 
and A.S.S. 8vo. 18. 6d. Wright. 





POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Subftance of Earl Temple’s Speech, 


delivered in the Houfe of Commons 
on Monday, May 4, 1801, on the 
Subject of Mr. John Horne Tooke’s 
Eligibility to a Seat in Parliament. 
8vo. 28. Wright. 


A Maximum; or, the Rife and Pro- 


grefs of Famine. Addrefled to the 
Britifh People by the AuTHor of 
* A Refidence in France, during 
the Years 1792, 1793) 1794) 1795). 
&c. &e. 8vo. 38. 6d. Wright. 


The fifteenth Report of the Society 


for bettering the Condition, and in 
creafing the Comforts of the Poor. 
8vo. 18. Hatchard, Rivingtons. 


Gencral Opinions on the Condutt of 


Minifters with refpe& to the _ 
aii 
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and prefent State of Ireland, and 
inculcating the Juftice and Policy of 
Catholic Emancipation. By THo- 
MAS TOWNSHEND, Eig. Barrifter at 
Law, and a Member of the Irith 
Parliament. 8vo. 33. Debrett. ~ 
The political Interefts of Great Britain ; 
in which are included the neceffary 
Meafures for procuring an advan- 
tageous and permanent Peace with 
France and her Allies; for termi- 
nating our Differences .with the. 
- Northern,confederate Powers, con- 
. cerning the Freedom of neutral ma- 
_ ritime Commerce ; and reftoring 
Plenty to the United Kingdoms. 
_ By Georce Epwarps, Efq. 8vo. 
73. Fobnfon. 
A. comparative View of the public 
.Finances at the Beginning and the 
Clofe of the late Adminiftration. 
By Witttam MorcGan, F.R.S. 
8vo. 28, 6d. Debdrett. 


_ Garpiner, D.D. 
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1801, on returning Thanks for his 
Majefty’s Recovery from a danger- 
ous Sicknefs. By the Rev. Joun 


vo. 18 6d 
Robinfons. 


Sermons on the Character and profef- 


x 


fional Duties of Seamen, preached 
in the weftern Squadron during its 
Service off Breft, on board his Ma- 


jefty’s Ship Impetueux, John Wil- 


ett Payne, Efq. Commander. By 
James STanier Crarke, F.R.S. 
domeftic Chaplain to the Prince, 
Morning Preacher at Park Stree and 
Trinity Chapels. Small vo. 5% 
Payne. 


Extracts, Moral and Saered ; or, a few 


Hints felected from the Writings of 
the Wife and Good, in fupport of 
the Caufe' of Religion and good 
Order. By the Rev. Duke Yonor, 
M.A. Vicar of Cornwood, Devon. 
12M0. 3% 


Rivingtons, Hatebard. 

Thoughts occafioned by the Perufal of 
Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon, preached 
at Chrift Church, April 15, 1800. 
Being a Reply to the Attacks of Dr. 
Parr, Mr. Mackintoth, the Author 
of an “ Effay.on Population,” and 
others. By WittiamGopwin. 8vo. 
28. 6d. Rodinfons. 

Divine Authority of the Bible; or, 
Revelation and Reafon oppofed to 
Sophiftry and Ridicule: being a Re- 
futation of Paine’s Age of Reafon. 
Parts I. and II. By Rosert Tuom- 
SON. 12m0,. 28 Higham, Ma- 
thews. 

A Developement of remarkable Events, 
calculated to reftore the Chriftian 
Religion to its original Purity, and 
to repel the Objections of Unbe- 
lievers. By Joun Jones. 2 vols, 
Large 8vo. 18s. Yobnfon. 


TRAVELS. 

A Tour from Downing to Alfton 
Moor. By THOMAS Pennant, Efq, 
ato. With Plates. 11.118. 6d. (See 
p- 324.) #. Harding, Pall Mall, 
Weft and Hugbes. ; 

Remarks on local Scenery and Man- 
ners in Scotland, during-the Years 
1799 and 1800. By Joun Stop- 
DART, L.L.B. dvols. Large 3vo. 
With Plates. al. 23, ‘(See p. 297.) 
Miller. 

‘Travels in Portugal, and through 
France and Spain; with a Differta- 
tion on the Literature of Portugal, 
and the Spanith and Portuguefe 

Languages. 


The Trial of Republicanifm; or, a 
Series of political Papers,’ proving 

, the, injurious and. debafing Confe- 

« quences of republican Government 

. and written Conftitutions. With 

. an introductory Addrefg to the Hon. 
Thomas Erfkine, Efq. By Peter 
Porcupine. 8v0. 28. Cobbett and 
Morgan. 


SERMONS AND THEOLOGY. 
Seleé&t Sermons and Funeral Orations, 
. tranflated from the French of Bof- 
. fuet, Bifhop of Meaux. To which 

is prefixed, an Effay on the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit in England, 
confiderably augmented. Third Edi- 

, tion. Small 8va. 68. (See p. 330.) 

_ Clarke, New Band Street. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By THo- 
MAS RENNELL, D.D. Matter of the 
Temple. 8vo. &s. Riwingtons, Hat- 
chard. 

Sermons by the Rev. Joun Wicut- 

. wickes, M.A. domeftic Chaplain 
to his Royal Highnefs the Duke of 
Cumberland. 8vo. 8s. Carpenter, 
Rivingtons. 

A Charge to the Rev. the Clergy of 

, the Archdeaconry of Bedford, deli- 
vered at the Eafter Viiitation 1801. 
By the Rev. R. SHepuean, D.D. 
4to. 2s, Mawman. 

Sermons on prattical Subjects. By 
the late Rev. Samukt Carr, D.D. 
Vol.IV. 8vo. 88. Rivingtons, Robjon. 

A Sermon preached at the Oétagon 
Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, April 26, 





352 ) Month!) Catalogue. 


Languages. By Henry Frepericx 
Link, Profeffor at the Univerfity of 
Roftock, and Member of various 
learned Societies. ‘Tranflated from 
the German, by Joun Hinckvey, 
Efq. With Notes by the Tranflator. 
Svo. 9s. (See p. 314.) Longunan 
and Rees. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Morocco, 
through Caffraria, &c. and acrofs 
the Great Defert of Sahara, and the 
northern Parts of Barbary, perform- 
ed during the Years 1781 and 1797. 

+ With a Map and three Plates. By 
Curistian Faeprerick DAmMBER- 
GER. 12mo0. 68. buards. Chapple, 
Wallis. 

Kearfley’s ‘Traveller’s entertaining 
Guide through Great Britain; or, 

' a Defcription of the Great and prin- 
cipal Crofs Roads ; marking the Dif- 
tances of Places from London, and 
from each other; with a concife to- 
pographical Hiftory of the Cities, 
Towns, chief Villages, Antiquities, 
Seats, &c. Witha Map. §8vo. 6s. 
Half-bound 6s. 6d. Kearfley. 


a 


PRINTS. 


Portrait of Edward Jenner, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. SmirH p. and fe. 
tos. 6d. Coloured 11.318. Smith. 

Portrait of Captain Riou. SHRLLEY p. 
Heath fc. 78. 6d. Proofs and in 
Colours ros. 6d. Shelley. 

A new Drawing-book, with Outlines ; 
containing four Subjects defigned 
from Nature. By M. CHAMBERLIN; 
and engraved by Jeaxzs, late Pupil 
to Alken. 28. Reeves and Woodyer. 

Three Vicws of the Sound, Copenha- 
gen, Great and Little Belts. Drawn 
and engraved in Aquatinta by Epy. 
n.10s, Ld. 








PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 


An improved Edition of the Works of 
the Rev. JonATHAN Swrrt, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Arranged 
by Thomas Sheridan, M.A. Cor- 
rectedand revifed byJoun NicHOLs, 
F.S. A. Edinburgh and Perth. With 
Notes by Dr. awkefworth, Lord 
Orrery, Ds. Delany, Deane Swift, 


Efq. Dr. Birch, Mr. Sheridan, and 
the Editor. With a Portrait of the 
Author. 18 vols. Large 8vo. ohn. 
fon, Robinfons, &c. 


Travels in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, 


and Perfia. By G. E. Otrvier, 
Member of the National Inttitute, 
&c. With Plates. Taanflated from 
the French. 


An Account of the geographical and 


A 


aftronomical Expedition, undertaken 
by Order of the late Emprefs of 
Ruffia, Catherine I. for explorin 

the Coaft of the Icy Sea, the Lan 

of the Tfhutfki, and the !flands be. 
tween Afia and America, under the 
Command of Captain Billings, be- 
tween the Years 1785 and 1794. By 
Martin Saver, Secretary to the 
Expedition. 4to. With Views, &c. 
2l, 28. to Subicribers. Cadell and 
Davies. 

cecurate Delineations and Defcriptions 
of the natural Order of the various 
Strata that are found in different 
Parts of England and Wales; with 
practical Obfervations thereon. By 
Wixtiam §mitn, Land Surveyor 
and Prainer, and Member of the 
Bath agricultural Society. 4to. 2, 2s. 
to Subferibers. Debdrett. 


Picturefque Views of the Univerfity of 


Oxford, delineated and executed in 
Aquatinta. By Tuomas Matron, 
Author of the Picturefque Tour 
through London. To be comprifed 
in eight Nos. each containing fix 
Views, at 11. 1s. 


Britifh Monachifm ; or, monaftic Man- 


ners and Cuftoms, with the Rationale 
of them. By the Rev. Tomas 
Dupvey Fossrooxe, M.A.F.A.S, 
2 vols. 8vo. 148. t@ Subfcribers. 
Cadell and Davies. 


‘our through Great Britain, improved 


A 


and brought down to the prefent 
Time. By the Rev. CLEMEN? 
CrutTtTweii, A.M. Author of the 
“ Univerfal Gazetteer.” 6 vols. 
Small 8vo. 

Differtation on the Babylonian Cha- 
racters lately difcovered. By Joser# 
Hacer, D.D. Royal 4to. With 
Engravings. 


Portraits of diftinguifhed Etonians now 


living. 38. each Print to Subfcribers, 
Gardner, Strand ; Clarke, New Bond 
Street. 





